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Here, from lost and only recently discovered Tombstone 
Epitaph newspaper files of the early ’80’s, Pulitzer Prize 
Winner Douglas Martin has culled the choicest reports on 
the town’s trigger-happy gentry—the Earps, Doc Holliday, 
Buckskin Frank Leslie, printed shoulder to shoulder with 
church socials and family picnics, historic homicides and 
Boot Hill burials. Here, for the first time, is the heart- 
stirring, heart-breaking truth about the discovery, and loss, 
of the fabulous mines which drenched the city in silver— 
and sin. This is reporting so rich, so rare it attains a new 
high in Southwestern Americana! 
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RO TAOS AND INDIVID. 
U ALISM. In this issue the Quar- 
terly is happy to present a section 
on Taos by writers of Taos. For the 
world Taos has become a living sym- 
bol, and it is rewarding to have this 
symbol explored in these pages. On 
this public occasion we wish to thank 
again the contributors, and to record 
our appreciation to Mabel Dodge Lu- 
han, the editor, and Frank Waters 
and Spud Johnson, who have assist- 
ed her. 

At our request Mr. Johnson has 
written a few words about each of 
the contributors: 

Maser Donce Lunan has become, 
through the years, more or less of a 
“legend” not only in the Southwest, 
but in the East and in Europe, and 
the publication of her many-volumed 
autobiography crystallized this leg- 
end and made her name even more 
widely known. Many of her admirers 
think that Winter in Taos is her best 
book, and it has recently been re- 
printed, whereas many of her books 
are now unfortunately out of print. 

FriepA LAWRENCE, widow of Eng- 
lish novelist D. H. 
lives in Taos; and the procession of 


Lawrence, still 


celebrities who make a pilgrimage to 
her door and to the ranch and Law- 
rence tomb on Mount Lobo, would 
sound like an international edition 
of Who's Who. Perhaps that is why 
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she spends her winters in seclusion 
at Port Isabel, Texas. Not J, But the 
Wind is her own fascinating story of 
her life with Lawrence. 

Dorotny Brett, an Englishwoman 
whose gay and romantic paintings of 
Taos Indians have won her a unique 
fame, is now at work on a remarkable 
series of Indian ceremonials which 
would make a sizable and important 
museum in themselves. Her book 
Lawrence and Brett was an early 
item in the impressive and ever-in- 
creasing literature on the subject of 
her famous friend and compatriot. 

ALEXANDRA FECHIN, who came to 
Taos with her artist husband, Nicolai 
Fechin, in the early twenties, has 
published a charming account of her 
experiences during the Russian revo- 
lution in a book called March of the 
Past. Perhaps she could best be de- 
scribed as a member of the “inter- 
national set” in Taos, where she is 
affectionat.ly known to her many 
friends as “Tinka.” 

FRANK WATERS’ published works 
would fill at least a “five-foot-shelf” 
in any well-stocked library. The larg- 
est and handsomest volume in this 
varied collection is also his latest— 
Masked Gods, published last fall by 
the University of New Mexico Press. 
Both critics and friends seem to 
agree that The Colorado is one of his 
best books; but The Man Who Killed 
the Deer is his most popular novel. 

AnprEw Dassurc has an enviable 
reputation not only among the “mod- 
erns,” but with the academicians as 
well. His paintings hang in many im- 


portant museums throughout the 
continued on page 249 
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Mabel Dodge Luhan 


IKE TO LIKE, the magnetic ones flew to the magnet. Im- 

pelled by a mysterious gravitation, the glowing spirits arrived 

every month every week, and added their lustre to the 
lustrous Valley. 

“This is one of the magnetic centres of the earth,” Lawrence 
said. “Such places are invisibly afire for a while and then the 
spirit that informs them may withdraw to another neighbor- 
hood,” he added maliciously. Was he speaking unwittingly of 
himself? 

Those were the days! . 

Then the great and the semi-great and the lovers of the great 
appeared in the plaza. They looked like other people but they 
were a little different from the horde. They had a deeper aware- 
ness, more capacity, a larger dimension. Potentiality. They were 
greater. Because of their own inner life they were able to breathe 
upon the latent life in the Valley so that it brimmed and gave 
them what they had come here for, an enhancement of power 
and beauty, delicate and pristine. So there was an exchange 
between people and environment, each contributed to the other. 

When they descended to the world they gave a shape and an 
expression to what had impressed them in the high place. Some- 
times the Valley reappeared, in New York, Washington, or San 
Francisco; it was exhibited in outline and color, or in music, 
poetry and prose. Sometimes it showed itself in faces and behav- 
ior and in being. The great visitors and the magical earth had 
created together an influence, and the impact of one upon the 
other set up a chain reaction that still continues when the origi- 
nal combination has been altered and replaced by other values. 


Such as commerce and competition. 
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Who were they, these bright birds of passage, and where are 
they now? 

Some forgot, like Stokowski. Yet Stokie should have remem- 
bered, for he truly experienced the beauty and the strangeness 
(‘’tis the beauty not the strangeness turns the traveller's heart to 
stone!”’). With unwearying patience he spent night-long hours 
listening to the Indian songs and tried in vain to write down 
phrases, failing for lack of a scale! ‘““They are singing in thirty- 
seconds!” he whispered despairingly. 

He returned the following year with a specially built recording 
machine, but it was not perfected like the ones of today and after 
the first tryout he shoved it under the table where it remained 
until his departure. But what of it? What do we get now from 
perfect recordings with their full volume and accurate tone? Do 
we get more than the bare, dead facts? Do we get the life waves, 
the imponderable life vibrations that, heart to heart, enable us to 
know the singers and the players? Do we get the life of them? Not, 
I think, from any canned music. The germ has been destroyed. 


So maybe Stokie did not forget. Maybe he remembered and 


gave up. 

And of the others, some died, like D. H. Lawrence, Willa 
Cather and Dr. A. A. Brill. 

We know what Lawrence did when he went away. He began to 
die quite soon and maybe he should have stayed, but then we 
should not have Lady Chatterley’s Lover with its prophetic fore- 
sight of broken class distinctions and its revaluation of real life. 
Something he got in Taos enabled him to write this, but only 
outside and away he learned that. 

He had a fine time putting a period to the importance of eco- 
nomic situations and in reinstating the flesh, giving it first place 
before money and what money could buy; demonstrating the 
extravagant finality of Victoria’s materialism. What would she do 
for love? 

One remembers her fantastic gesture towards her lover upon 
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his birthday, setting him definitely far down on the list of her 
importances, empire and the like! 

“To John Brown, a pair of silver-plated cuff links—not too 
much, God knows, for such a faithful friend!” 

The book that came out of Willa when she left Taos was better 
loved than all her other books. Perhaps there is more love in it. 

In Death Comes for the Archbishop it seems we find the verities 
she soaked up in Taos and Santa Fe, the little tales Tony told on 
the long, slow, drives around the Valley in the summer after- 
noons, and the simple immediacy of the Roman Catholic Church 
as it is known here where its realities seem stronger than all its 
grand organization. The realities stayed with her, for upon her 
return to the frantic world she drew upon them to the end, as we 
see in The Shadow and the Rock, maybe having found here secur- 
ity and certainty in the midst of chaos. 

Taos was simply and deeply imbued with the Roman faith in 
those days, for both the Spanish people and the Indians dwelt in 
an intimate proximity to God. 

For the Indians it was a more recent experience than for the 
Spaniards (or Mexicans as they were called then before the public 
schools decided this nomenclature was an insult!) . 

The Spaniards had espoused Jesus Christ since the early Ro- 
man days of crucifixion, but to the Indians He and His Mother 
were guests of a mere three hundred years, having been intro- 
duced by the Catholic priests when they arrived with the King’s 
soldiers. 

The Indians always have loved women and children and they 
readily offered hospitality and a guest house, called the /glesia, 
to the newcomers in the Pueblo. They treated them with tender- 
ness and admiration, taking them out for an airing occasionally, 
taking them to bless the fields, treating them with intimacy and 
honor. 

Possibly because the Pueblo was matriarchal in habit they 
seemed to revere the Lady Mother more than Her young Son; 
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and there is a story in another Pueblo that hints at this when, 
during a drought, they carried the image of the little Jesus out 
to the newly-sown fields and besought Him to bring down the 
rain. It is told that that night there was a cloudburst over the land 
and it washed out all the seed. The following day the people 
carried the Virgin Queen through the mud-soaked terrain and, 
showing it to her, they said: 

“Now look at the mess your Son has made!” 

In Taos and Santa Fe it was possible to become immersed in 
this intimate and familiar Catholicism, and in Willa’s beautiful 
book we recognize it. 

People used to come to Taos almost as though they had to. 
Impelled. Like Thornton Wilder, whom I had never met, but 
who telephoned me from Santa Fe, stammering a little: “I w-w- 
would like to c-c-come up and see you if I may,” then arriving 
with two heavy bags. (Was it in Taos he learned that all people 
are just people and so wrote of Caesar and his wife as of the people 
next door?) 


Taos brings out the particularity in people. It is the most 
individuating place in the world, I think. As Frank Waters says, 
it is the last outpost of individualism left! 

There is no standardization here, no social structure. People 
do not live according to a single pattern. Every house one enters 
is different in character from every other, and the occupants re- 


semble no one else. 

Side by side, people live their own lives and not the commu- 
nity’s life. They do as they please, they say what they think, and 
nobody cares, for everyone is busy doing likewise. There is only 
one vague imperative seeming to guide them all. If they come and 
do not fit into the good spirit of Taos, they do not stay. They can- 
not. Nobody tells them to go away, they just disappear. The 
“genius loci’ of the Valley is benign and tolerant and it maintains 
a creative direction. Anyone who, in his essential nature, opposes 
this spirit of the place is forced out by it, for it is very powerful. 
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This spirit does not draw the line at civil crime, it does not object 
to “moral turpitude,” gambling, or even passionate murder. But 
the mean, the petty, the destructive elements cannot exist here 
for long. They cannot continue to live and breathe and have 
their negative being in this place. They go in order to survive in 
their miserable fashion. The alternative left to them is to change, 
to overcome their evil star, to be a part of the Taos order and not 
in Opposition to it. 

I do not think I am imagining this. Taos does things to people. 
So many people came! Sometimes they stayed, others went away 
but came back; some like Georgia O'Keefe never altogether went 
away; others finally stayed away but now are starkly stripped of 
half-and-half realities down to bedrock like Jeffers was, as one 
finds in his play Medea. Oh, yes! Taos does things to people. 

Some got it through the eye, some through the ear, and others 
through the pores of the skin. 

Robert Edmond Jones was a seer. He saw the life in the old 
handicrafts and in the ancient hand-built houses, where no spirit 
level was used, and no plumb line made straight mechanical 
forms one like another as off an assembly line. He saw the sensi- 
tive, refreshing shapes of which the eye would never tire. When 
he went back to New York he designed the settings for Til Eulen- 
spiegel, performed at the Metropolitan Opera House, and they 
could have come out of Taos handmade. 

Nowadays in Taos people try to build crooked so their houses 
will look like the old ones. But they do not succeed with them. 
It is not done like that. In the past there was feeling put into the 
uneven outlines, for the men were happy building their homes. 
They were not trying to be artists. Art is a by-product of living; 
it is not living, in itself. 

In bygone days the settlers in Taos Valley had a true sense of 
proportion, unconscious and valid, springing from the heart. 
Their building was functional—wooden pillars of right dimen- 
sion supported portales that were of the proper height and depth 
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for their uses. They were not added for decoration or “interesting 
shadows.” 

What there is left of these old places still retains the gemiitlich, 
the charming, the real look of natural beauty, inimitable, and not 
to be repeated in our mechanized age. 


John Marin was another seer. He saw so essentially that he 
delivered the landscape in a few bare strokes of his brush, the 
color and form with all the freshness of high altitude intensity, 
massive and clean in the morning of the world. Other Taos paint- 
ers here before he came wondered why they had not seen it like 
that and straightway adopted his vision, turning it into a formula. 
But they lacked something he had. What was it? 

One night I had the Indian boys come down to dance for Dr. 
Brill at a little party we gave him. He watched them with his 
glowing red face, so full of good will, all lighted up. 

The boys flashed by him, their golden brown bodies gleaming, 
the bells ringing on their ankles. How happy! How happy! The 
big drum and the singers supported them and never let them sag. 
The longer they danced, the more dance they had in them, so 
after a while we had to withdraw to the living room and let them 


go on in their accelerating ecstasy; for since we were not partici- 


pating we could not endure, without fatigue overlong, just watch- 
ing! When we closed the door upon them, they afforded a faint 
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delirious background of delight to the little speech Dr. Brill was 
making to the guests: 

“. .. Descartes said: ‘Je pense donc je suis,’ but I prefer to say: 
‘J’'agis donc je suis.’ I move, therefore I am! This dancing embod- 
ies my feeling perfectly. True and complete being is in the move- 
ment of the whole body and not only in the movement of the 
mind. In New York there is an old gentleman who is a patient of 
mine. In his eighties now, he is vigorous and indomitable. But 
one day his son and his daughter-in-law came to see me and they 
were very worried about him. 

“What should we do, doctor? Father keeps on going! He goes 
out at night dancing with his little sweetheart! Imagine! Dancing 
for hours at his age! He will not listen to us! What if he should 
have a heart attack and die?’ 

“*Well, now, wouldn’t that be wonderful?’ I asked them. 
‘Wouldn't it be fine for him to die dancing instead of immobil- 
ized in his bed? J think so,’” and he grinned around at the faces 
turned up to him. 

Everyone clapped at his words except one or two who pulled 
down their lips and glanced at each other, while the dim pound- 
ing of feet and drum in the distance emphasized the wonder of 
motion. 

We persuaded John Collier to come to Taos for his vacation, 
and he came bringing Lucy and his three little boys. 

The world had been too much with him and he had a quick 
conversion to the mysterious enlightenment of our Taos 
ambiente. 

After the months passed, he left to take up his work in San 
Francisco again but soon he wrote that he could not stay away. 
Taos had done something to him! 

What followed has been a long story, too long to tell here in 
detail, besides being already known. 

Briefly he organized the American Indian Defense Association; 
he successfully fought the Government in its Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs; and, superseding the antique routine that dated back to 
the Civil War, he became himself Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

In that role he placed the emphasis upon Indians instead of 
upon the Indian Bureau employees. Under Roosevelt he estab- 
lished a New Deal for the Indians, who, paying a visit to the 
President, asked for it themselves and obtained it when Mr. 
Roosevelt sent them over to see Mr. Ickes who was then Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Those were the days! When they came to an end, under the 
change of administration Democracy has to endure, Collier organ- 
ized the Institute of Ethnic Affairs, enlarging his field to include 
all minority and some majority groups existing in Mexico, and 
the countries south and east and all islands flying our flag. He has 
unified these in a measure of solidarity so they have become a 
“factor.” It is still too early to know what this means. Probably 
more than anthropological and ethnological knowledge, probab- 
ly political values. Or perhaps cosmic progress of some kind? 
Probably. 

As far as the artists are concerned, something started here long 
ago, as you will see in the following pages by other writers. 

I can touch here very briefly only upon a few other personali- 
ties who came to Taos in earlier years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Harwood, fresh from Paris during the first 
World War, recognized its wonder and responded to it with 
generosity and creativeness. But it was harder then than now to 
get the inhabitants to cooperate. Bert was grieved because he 
could not organize a branch of the Red Cross association. There 
was not enough interest among the people of the community. But 
now, with Time's unfailing justice, the Red Cross conducts its 
meetings and business in Bert Harwood’s house. 

When Mrs. Harwood died, she bequeathed her beautiful place 
and everything in it to the University of New Mexico for a social 
center, where it now provides art classes, conducts a lending li- 
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brary that includes a bookmobile supplying reading to all the 
Taos County people, and where all kinds of meetings are held and 
exhibitions of all types are shown. She has contributed enormous- 
ly to the socialization of the whole community. 

Another fabulous contributor to Taos, Dr. Victor Thorne, be- 
came an active influence of the same kind. Inheriting Mr. Man- 
by’s large property, he reconstructed the house and provided 
maintenance for the beautiful garden surrounded by its fertile 
fields. More than this, he contributed freely to many community 
efforts by doubling the earnings of many bazaars, money-making 
community sales, and hospital group efforts, although he was un- 
able himself to be in Taos. 

He delegated our socially conscious Helen Williams to manage 
his property in a helpful and benevolent spirit, so that number- 
less people have been aided by her administration of it. ‘““Thorne 
House” is another active and positive influence in Taos Valley. 

One of the results of Dr. Thorne’s contribution will presently 
result in the Kit Carson Memorial Park, which will include the 
old cemetery where the latter is buried; and the former Manby 
land will provide a beautiful park for the townspeople. 

When one looks back one finds in retrospect how many people 
have enlarged the Taos spirit! Dasburg, one of the foremost paint- 
ers of the century, came and has stayed for decades. His stimulat- 
ing, penetrating instruction has inoculated countless students 
who have carried it to the outer world. 

Emil Bisttram built up his large art school in Taos, and now 
overflows with it during the winter season into the larger envi- 
ronment of Los Angeles, where he indubitably permeates his 
groups with the mysterious Taos influence. 

What happened to Marsden Hartley in our town? He wrote 
me years later that after his months here in the Valley his paint- 
ing seemed to have gained a larger dimension that appeared in it 
involuntarily, unbidden but welcome! 

And Brett! Coming to Taos she developed her unique talent 
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in a touching appreciation of the simple beauty and truth of In- 
dian life that the English Slade School certainly did not arouse! 
... “and knowing this is truth and truth is beauty . . . what fur- 


ther shall be sought for or declared?”’ Browning said. 

What I have set down here are but a few hints about the ex- 
change of influence between Taos and those who passed through, 
and but a few names of the great number of those, for a list with- 
out the stories attached is only sterile and tiresome, and I have 
not the space for more. But as I tell even this little, I discover for 
myself that the balance between these two, the environment and 


the people, is not even. 

Environment is the stronger for as long as it does something 
more for the people than the people do for it, and that is still true 
today. Taos continues to do something to people. But we do not 
know how long this will last, for there are new and powerful ele- 
ments at work all over the world and not only in this little Valley. 

Some call it Progress and some call it Commerce and some call 
it merely Change. 

“*Tis a heartbreak to the wise that things are in the same 
place for a short time only!” 

The irrational and irresponsible universe, we think some- 
times, we all unknowing . . . and without faith. 


LOS OCHO PINTORES 
Kenneth M. Adams 


HE HISTORIC significance of the Taos Society of Art- 
ists in the development of the Southwest stems primarily 
from its activities when the membership comprised eight 

painters: Bert G. Phillips, E. L. Blumenschein, Joseph H. Sharp, 
O. E. Berninghaus, E. Irving Couse, W. Herbert Dunton, Walter 
Ufer, and Victor Higgins. Although the Society was created by 
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the first six of these painters and was to attain a membership of 
eleven with the election of E. Martin Hennings, Catherine C. 
Critcher, and Kenneth M. Adams before it was dissolved, its 
great years as an exhibiting organization were those of this eight- 


man membership. 
The purpose of the Society is stated in Article III of its consti- 


tution: 

This Society is formed for educational purposes, to develop a high 
standard of art among its members, and to aid in the diffusion of taste 
for art in general. To promote and stimulate the practical expressions 
of art—to preserve and promote the native art. 

To facilitate bringing before the public through exhibitions and 
other means, tangible results of the work of its members—to promote, 
maintain and preserve high standards of excellence in painting, and 
to encourage sculpture, architecture, applied arts, music, literature, 
ethnology and archaeology, solely as it pertains to New Mexico and 
the States adjoining. 

The Society was organized in 1914 and hung its first exhibition 
that same year at the Palace of the Governors in Santa Fe. Thus 
began the annual traveling exhibitions of paintings throughout 
the United States, which continued until 1927 when the mem- 
bers voted to dissolve the Society. 

At the time of this first show, there were few if any art dealers 
between the Mississippi and the West Coast, and no museums 
with exhibitions of contemporary art as part of their programs. 
Consequently, within this wide area an expanding population 
hungered for the cultural nourishment of the visual arts. When 
it was learned that exhibitions of paintings could be had by 
simply defraying cost of transportation and insurance to and 
from the respective communities, exhibitions of the Taos Society 
of Artists were soon sponsored by schools, women’s clubs, and 
other civic organizations. In lieu of museums, anything that had 
a roof and walls was used to house the exhibits. Occasionally pur- 
chase of paintings resulted from these exhibitions, but more im- 
portant to the purpose of the Society was its stimulation of the de- 
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velopment of a “taste for art in general.” It is not too much to 
say that contemporary interest in painting and the allied arts, 
manifest throughout the West today in its art associations, re- 
gional exhibitions, and civic and state museums, received its in- 
itial impetus from the traveling exhibitions of paintings of the 
Taos Society of Artists. 

The fame of the Society was not a slow and painful growth. 
Recognition and favorable publicity came to the Taos group im- 
mediately after its organization. I remember the late Walter Ufer 
telling me that during his term as secretary he had booked the 
Society's exhibition for such distant points as Honolulu and 
Shanghai, China. Unfortunately this was the year of our entrance 
into the First World War, and the project had to be abandoned. 

Art at this time had not crossed the Mississippi westward. Men 
creating it lived in eastern states because they felt the need of 
close association with both dealers and museums; the large na- 
tional exhibitions were shown in New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, and Pittsburgh. Consequently, a group of painters living 
in a little New Mexico village isolated from the main current of 
art activity, working with material until then little exploited, and 
setting themselves up as an exhibiting society stirred the imagina- 
tion of critical reviewers and writers on art. The newspapers and 
the art magazines of the period devoted much space to the work 
of the several members, collectively and individually. The So- 
ciety’s group show was desired by a constantly increasing number 
of communities. The work of the members individually was ex- 
citing comment and winning important awards in the large na- 
tional exhibitions, and feature writers for the numerous metro- 
politan papers and periodicals came out to write glowing ac- 
counts of the artists and the beauty of the country. The Santa Fe 
and the Denver and Rio Grande railroads, quick to sense the im- 
portance of the men as publicists for the area served by their 
lines, extended every courtesy. The painters were often facilitat- 
ed in their travel with free transportation until the issuance of 
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passes was restricted by law to the railroad employees only. Wal- 
ter Ufer was a guest at El] Tovar for two weeks because he wished 
to paint the Grand Canyon. 

The painters and the Santa Fe Railroad were mutually for- 
tunate in that William Haskell Simpson was at this time assistant 
to the president of the company, in charge of public relations. A 
poet as well as an astute public relations executive, Simpson was 
sympathetic with the cultural aims of the group and at the same 
time realized that their paintings could be used to advantage in 
publicizing the Santa Fe Railroad. Paintings were purchased and 
displayed in ticket offices and Fred Harvey hotels. I remember 
having seen a collection in the Railway Exchange Building in 
Chicago. Also photographic reproductions ornamented the com- 
pany’s advertising literature, and for many years until his death 
E. Irving Couse produced the work for the company’s calendars. 

The Santa Fe Railroad began carrying more and more people 
into the Southwest on vacation trips. Many, financially independ- 
ent, returned and established homes; still others, seeing possibili- 
ties for profitable living in agriculture, stock raising, mining, 
lumber, commerce—yes, and in catering to the needs of future 
generations of tourists—returned to enter or establish enterprises 
in these various fields. Why did they come? What focused their 
attention upon the Southwest and particularly upon New Mex- 
ico? The lion’s share of the credit must go to the early publicity 
created by the traveling exhibitions of the Taos Society of Artists. 

Thus in its life span of thirteen years, 1914 to 1927, the Taos 
Society of Artists achieved far more than the ambitious purpose 
of Article III of its Constitution. Directly or indirectly, its in- 
fluence is present in so many divergent fields of New Mexico life 
as we know it today—both cultural and economic—that no pres- 
ent or future historian can very well ignore it. It stimulated the 
art of painting so effectively that today New Mexico has more 
resident artists per capita than any state in the union. Its several 
members in the course of their lives have found themselves allied 
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with the anthropologists, archaeologists and ethnologists in many 
a battle for the preservation of the native arts, national monu- 
ments, historic architecture, and the independence of the Indian. 
Many workers in the fields of the applied arts, architecture, sculp- 
ture, music and literature are grateful for the encouragement 
they have received from these men. Their contribution as unwit- 
ting publicists, perhaps, has been worth millions of dollars to the 
state and the surrounding area. Certainly no other professional 


group has contributed so much to the Southwest. 


In the late years of the Society's existence it became increasing- 
ly difficuli to assemble traveling exhibitions of painting of a 
quality comparable with that of the early years. The quality of 
the painters’ production had not deteriorated. They were paint- 
ing better than ever, but they had succeeded so well in their 


purpose as a group in developing an art interest that the work of 
the members could not keep up with the demand coming in the 
form of requests for “one man shows” and invitations to exhibit 


in a growing number of national exhibitions and with increased 
sales. The Society had accomplished its purpose. Regretfully, a 
quorum of its members met at the home of Bert G. Phillips one 
night in March, 1927, and by a unanimous vote ended the exist- 
ence of the Taos Society of Artists. 

Of the eight painters who constituted its membership during 
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the years of its greatest activity, four are dead: Couse, Dunton, 
Ufer, and Higgins. Living and working with undiminished ar- 
dour and enthusiasm are Sharp, Phillips, Blumenschein, and 
Berninghaus. 

In seeking some quality common to all of these eight individu- 
als who reacted differently to the stimulus of the physical envi- 
ronment and the human life it embraced, I think I might say it 
was love: love that had in it elements of reverence for the awe- 
inspiring grandeur of the mountains, expanse of cultivated fields 
and desert, and the simple “rightness” of “belonging” that char- 
acterizes the Indians and the Spanish-American inhabitants of 
the Valley. It was this quality that won for the alien artists a 
place in its life. Whatever there may have been at first of doubt, 
mistrust or suspicion was quickly dispelled by the friendliness of 
Sharp, Blumenschein, Phillips and Berninghaus, the earliest resi- 
dent artists. 

It was Sharp who “discovered” Taos sometime in the nineties, 
and his vivid description of its beauty to Phillips and Blumen- 
schein in Paris sent them to Taos in 1898. Phillips remained and 
established the first home and studio. Blumenschein returned to 
New York but came back the following summer, a pattern he was 
to follow for several years before making Taos his permanent 
home. Berninghaus came to Taos in 1899 and shortly thereafter 
established residence. These four men created the pattern of 
conduct and communication that served as a guide to artists fol- 
lowing them to Taos. The later ones, like myself, sought their 
counsel and advice, always freely and graciously given. Men of 
good humor—patient, kind, and tolerant—they worked over the 
rough corners of our “greenness” until we were acceptable 
‘“Taosenos.” They introduced us to their Indian friends who 
worked with them as models and these friends in turn found 
models for us. 

Out of this working relationship of artist and model evolved 
many loyal and devoted friendships. Founded upon a conscious- 
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ness of their common humanity, mutual respect and esteem—if 
not of understanding—many of these friendships have lasted a 
lifetime. I think of Jim Mirabal and Walter Ufer, of Albert Mar- 
tinez (Looking Elk) who worked with Berninghaus for so many 
years that even his fellow Indians often called him Albert “Ber- 
nie,” and of Ben Luhan who posed for so many of Couse’s paint- 
ings. So closely was he identified with Couse that more people in 
Taos today know him by the name “Ben Couse’”’ than they do by 
his own name. 

The Indian was the predominant theme for the paintings of 
the group in the early years. Later, as the artists became adjusted 
and felt themselves a part of the life of the valley, their interest 
broadened and embraced a wide variety of motifs. Skilled in the 
craft of painting, they attempted anything and everything, from 
a spray of wild plum blossom to the dramatic sweep of storm 
clouds over Taos mountain. 

It is still too early to evaluate properly the aesthetic significance 
of the paintings of the group, but recognition of their contribu- 
tion to the cultural and economic development of the Southwest 


is long overdue. 


NOTES FOR AN ART CRITICISM 


Andrew Dasburg 


“The artist’s work is part 
and parcel of the man.” 


HERE WAS atime in my student days when I thought 
that an infallible order of composition underlay the works 
of the masters. A kind of mathematical crutch on which 

they equilibrated their subject matter. I had still to learn that 
the source of all design lies in the intuitive mind of the artist and 
not in any theory of space division. Every forceful creative idea, 
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I now believe, will shape its own means of expression in a manner 
inseparable from the man and without the use of that which is 
independent of him. 
All methods designed for dividing a rectangle into ideal and 
interrelated parts give but one answer—static unity. None are 
generative; all expire in the presence of motion. The mistake 
that the authors of methods make is in not realizing that a work 
of art is a metaphor and not a computation of visual facts. What 
is individual in art also makes it exclusive and locks it in its own 
time. 
It would be hard to believe that a single mathematical system 
could channel both the serenity of Giotto and the ecstatic up- 
ward movement of El Greco. Quite as unlikely as to expect “cub- 
ism,”’ which builds a structure along the lines of its inherent logic, 
to bring forth a curvilinear order. 
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Every influential art form, I think, has its origin in the mind of 
a single man, even though the twin innovations of Picasso and 
Braque seem to deny it. 

When ideas are torn from their organic moorings and become 
the property of all, they lose vitality and degenerate into con- 
glomerate forms. There must always be an inner connection be- 
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tween a person and the ideas he employs, or the melodic power of 
spirit will be denied him. 

Technique in painting (unless it be the chemistry of color) is 
not something to be learned apart from content. The nature of a 


” itt 


concept will determine to an extent the form it is to assume. 
During the past forty years or more, a change of emphasis has 

taken place in painting from a narrative and illusional form to a 

boldly decorative and enigmatic one. Color, the medium of paint- 


ing, is no longer made subservient to imitating effects, but is 
stressed as an end in itself. A picture is again intended to be an 
object of beauty in its own right and not merely a window to a 
make-believe world. In many instances the artist has abandoned 
worldly objects entirely or transformed them into new unities. 
To ask him to slavishly accept natural phenomena would be to 
deny him freedom of expression. Nature is not art, and is impossi- 


ble to use without its undergoing change. 

No human eye has ever seen the whole of a grain of sand in a 
glance. Everything we look at gives us but a partial and distorted 
view of itself. There is a vast distinction between what we know 
of an object and what we can see of it at any moment. A large sec- 
tion always remains hidden from our sight. In painting, however, 
its total form can be effectively implied. 

The ancient Chinese painters, who were more philosophically 
minded than some of our “realists,” extended the boundaries of 
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common experience through the happy union of the essential 
norm of things with the true proportion of one image in relation 
to another. 

The truth of the visible world resides in us. 


ABOUT D. H. LAWRENCE 
Frieda Lawrence 


HERE 1S no real battle between me and Christianity. 
Perhaps there is a certain battle between me and noncon- 
formity, because at the depth my nature is catholic. But I 

believe in the all-overshadowing God. I believe that Jesus is one 
of the Sons of God: not, however, the only Son of God. I think 
that the men who believe in the all-overshadowing God will na- 
turally form a Church of God. That is, I believe in a Church, and 
I believe in secret doctrine, as against the vulgarity of noncon- 
formity. I believe in an initiated priesthood and in cycles of eso- 
teric knowledge. I believe in the authority of the Church, and 
in the power of the priest to grant absolution. 

“So that on the religious fundamentals, there is no break be- 
tween me and the Catholic Church. 

“But I cannot believe in a Church of Christ. Jesus is only one 
of the Sons of Almighty God. There are many saviours—there is 
only one God. There will be more saviours, but God is one God. 
So that the Great Church of the future will know other saviours: 
men are saved variously, in various lands, in various times, in 
various centuries. A church established on the Almighty God, 
but having temples to the various saviours, is the true way of man. 

“The great disaster is that each religion tends to assert one ex- 
clusive saviour. One hates Christianity because it declares there 
is only one way to God. A true church would know that there are 
a few great roads to God, and many, many small tracks. 
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“ ‘Tam the way!’ Not even Jesus can declare this to all men. 

‘To very many men, Jesus is no longer the way. He is no longer 
the way for me. But what does it matter? He is one of the Sons of 
God. And I will gladly light a candle to him also. 

“Yet I must seek another way. God, the great God, is always 
God. But we have always to find our way to him. The way was 
Jesus. And the way is no longer Jesus. 

“So, for the moment, we have no way. God is God—but we can- 
not come to him. God is God—but he has not yet sent us a 
prophet. 

“That does not mean we leave off seeking, or trying, or 


adventuring.” 


THIS FRAGMENT was among Lawrence's papers and was 


never published. 

He, for one, certainly never left off “seeking or trying or ad- 
venturing” while he lived. Maybe he was something of a saviour 
himself. Somebody said that in the Middle Ages he might have 


been a “father” of the Church. He might have written about doc- 
trine and dogma and ritual. 

Many times since Lawrence died, I have been wondering about 
our marriage and I go on wondering. 

I look at other people: a beautiful woman, a glamor woman 
married to a tubby little fellow; you don’t notice him, but when 
he comes into the room, her face lights up and you know she is 
happy. Now what is there between them? Then you meet two 
people that you feel ought to like each other, but they don’t; you 
can almost hear a subterranean growl of two hostile dogs. Now 
again, why? 

It must be the mystery of human relationships; thank the Lord 
for the mystery, and that we haven't an explanation for every- 
thing yet! 

Lawrence and I were so absolutely different in everything: 
background, temperament, physically, intellectually—except that 
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we were both light-skinned. We had both been what is called “in 
love” before; but this was something else. Lawrence would say 
to me: “You think you feel these things, but you don't, really.” 
Later on, I knew he was right. 

My ideas did not impress him. Yet he got a great deal from me 
in his work. But that was no merit of mine, because he got it with- 
out my doing anything about it. He was so coordinated in his 
movements, never dropped an object or broke things; his move- 
ments were quick and sure and it was irritating for him when I 
let a plate drop from the edge of the table or lost my purse. 
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“Woman, haven't you got your wits about you?” he would ask, 
angrily. The differences in our make-ups made us get at each 
other violently at times, and yet there it was, the bond between 
us; so much deeper than consciousness, beyond our understand- 
ing or control. It was not he and I, but the something not our- 
selves that was the ground of our being, the unknown element 
in us. 

That is what makes Lawrence’s writing alive. Not the known, 
conscious aspect of human beings, but the unglimpsed, under- 
lying happenings he explored. It took me some time to find out 
that Lawrence was more than clever; he was wise, wise in actual 
living. 

We never wasted any time in “keeping up with the Joneses” or 
playing a role. None of these things. We never were “nice”’ to 
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anybody because it might be to our material advantage; we were 
fond of people or we weren't. But whenever Lawrence found a 
spark in a man or a woman, he had to struggle with this spark and 


try and blow it into flame. 

So many people live in a vacuum and sit around and are bored. 
I have seen Lawrence happy and unhappy, furious and puzzled, 
but I never saw him bored. Just as you can’t imagine Homer's 
heroes being bored, or Shakespeare's people. 

He did not live from a part of himself, but the whole of him; 
from the top of his head to his toes with every faculty and at every 
moment, he was at his job of living. He got so much out of it. 

And that is why he had this fierce desire to make his fellowmen 
fill their sad vacuum with all the riches of people and birds and 
mountains and everything in creation, as he did himself. 


EUROPEAN ASPECTS OF 
COSMOPOLITAN TAOS 
Alexandra Fechin 


REMEMBER well our first summer in Taos. It was the year 
1926. The two years we had already spent in the United States 
trying to adapt ourselves to the alien tempo of living, had not 

changed us very much. Our appearance, our ways and our ideas 
were still completely European. 

Now, midway in the continent, we started the long trip through 
the mountains. . .. The narrow winding roads, the low fast-mov- 
ing clouds, the tiny clusters of houses and the villages we passed 
reminded us of things we had left irrevocably behind in our 
homeland. 

When finally we reached the plateau at the foot of Taos Moun- 
tain, something gave in in our very hearts and a resistance van- 
ished. We were profoundly touched. Here, before our eyes, the 
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earth and the sky seemed to blend in one very powerful, and very 
beautiful accord. 

That summer of 1926 happened to be a very rainy one, and liv- 
ing under the primitive conditions which we found in Taos at 


that time was not an easy task. But we laughed. ... Mud... mud 
all over the place! . . . Mud running off the houses, and often into 
the houses as the roofs were leaky, and sticky mud deep under- 
foot. 

“Ha!” we kidded each other, “this is just like being back in 
Russia in some small out-of-the-way village. People live and walk 
on earth as earth is and they stick to it.” 

Yes, that was the first appealing thing about Taos. The In- 
dians, the Spanish and the few Anglo settlers clung to nature, 
seeking to live in harmony with it. To us, brought up in Old Rus- 
sia on pastoral scenery, folk music and folk dancing, this was the 
first real faultless tune we had recognized in the New World. 
What we had seen before with all the industrialization, commer- 
cialism and concomitant artificiality seemed false, very much at 
odds with human nature itself. During the preceding two years 
it had looked to us as though Europe and America had nothing 
in common, like life on separate planets. But here at last we felt 
that earth, with slight variation, is earth no matter on what part 
of the globe one dwells; and the sky, with its fast moving clouds, 
is the same sky that grants its breath to every living thing the 
world over. And here at the foot of this beautiful mountain, as if 
held in the palm of God’s hand, peoples of different nationalities 
and races found their home. 

It did not take long to make friends. They received us as one 
of them. Nicolai was greeted by fellow artists, while my little 
daughter and I found a great deal of warmth and sympathy shown 
us by our Spanish, Indian and Anglo neighbours. Without many 
words (we all spoke different tongues) , just at a glance they knew 
that we belonged to the same lineage of men and women who, at 
one time or another, were blasted from their roots and blown 
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away from their motherland. Like creatures drawn together into 
Noah’s Ark, all longing for the sight of unspoiled Earth and not 
of a mirage. . . . : And not unlike Mount Ararat (at least spiritual- 
ly), here stood Taos Mountain offering the hospitality of the 
beautiful valley spread at its foot, to all who wished to stay. 
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For the first time since we left Russia we felt we wanted a plot 
of land and a home of our own. Like transplanted saplings we 
longed to thrust our roots deep into this new earth and grow once 
more. 

Alas! That autumn we found it imperative to go back to New 
York. Buta year later we returned and bought a place. Then came 
the building of a house, planting a garden, acquiring horses, 
chickens and what not. ... 

O Pioneers! God help you all! After the experiences under- 
gone, I know that no matter what country one strikes roots in, 
without heavenly help the settling down cannot be done. 

In Taos one is always aware of the sky; and it seems to be so 
intimately near that to ask and receive heavenly help is not as 
difficult as it is in other places. And sensing this, many different 
nationalities have come and settled here; many different lan- 
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guages are spoken, many different ways of living, behaviours and 
customs are known to those who speak those languages, yet most 
of us understand that at least one thing we have in common—we 
all are seekers of refuge! ... And the sky and the earth seem to 
show a warm interest in our struggles. Taos Mountain spreads 
rolling hills east and west and looks as though it hugs us all to its 
bosom. 

As the Indians have their reservation close to the sacred moun- 
tain, so each one of us tries to create after one’s own fashion a tiny 
reservation of one’s own, in which to live and to commune with 
heaven and earth. 

And God seems to lend His ear to our prayers as He keeps us 
all happily getting along. 


THE LAUGHING HORSE 


Spud Johnson 


Y FRIENDS I’msure would be considerably surprised 

if, sometime next year, I published a belated edition of 

The Laughing Horse. And no one, certainly, would be 
more amazed than I to realize that such an event would celebrate 
the thirtieth anniversary of its birth. 

It all came about because three boys, comparative strangers, 
who found themselves sitting next to each other in a classroom at 
Berkeley where some sort of history of literature was being dis- 
cussed, suddenly found themselves reading in their text book that 
the English newspaper evolved from modest, unpretentious 
broadsides and pamphlets. 

The idea seemed so simple and the young men were at the 
moment so exasperated with the existing conventional campus 
newspaper, literary journal and monthly comic book, that they 
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at once decided—or at least as soon as they could leave the class- 
room and block traffic outside by occupying the main staircase for 
an informal conference—to publish a pamphlet of their own in 
which they would give a thorough and unrestrained horselaugh 
to the entire academic setup to which they felt so scornfully 
superior. 

I happened to be the only one of the three who had a job. I 
worked mornings on a newspaper a few miles up the bay shore, 
cramming what classes I could into the afternoons; and I was cur- 
rently in the midst of a feud with the authorities over whether I 
should be allowed to make a living while I attended college, or 
whether I should be compelled to take military training during 
most of the afternoon hours left to me for classes. 

We both won. I kept my job and attended whatever classes I 
chose, which did not include drill; and the college therefore re- 
fused to admit that I was properly enrolled, gave me no credits 
and thus were cheated, later, of the opportunity to expel me from 
the university when The Laughing Horse became a serious men- 
ace to its dignity. 

The fact that I had kept my job in preference to an official 


scholastic position enabled me to gamble the magnificent sum of 
fifty bucks on our initial experiment. It was a great success. Sell- 
ing out our entire edition of five hundred at twenty-five cents 
each, I got my money back and we had ample capital for our sec- 


ond issue. Meantime our anonymity worked in our favor. All the 
leading lights on the campus were suspected, which pleased the 
leading lights and left us peculiarly free to do our worst. 

The quotation from Gilbert Murray which prefaced the initial 
edition had been proved correct, that “there is always a place for 
protest against the main convention, for rebellion, paradox, par- 
tisanship and individuality, and for every personal taste that is 
sincere. Progress comes by contradiction. Eddies and tossing spray 
add to the beauty of every stream and keep the water from 


stagnancy.”’ 
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CHANCE playsa large part in every undertaking, I presume, and 
it certainly is most strikingly evident in the history of The Laugh- 
ing Horse. The second issue had already attracted the more ad- 
venturous of the campus writers, many of whom had been enthu- 
siastic members of Witter Bynner’s course in poetry a year or so 
previously; and when Bynner reappeared for a visit at the end of 
that semester, the widening group of laughing horsemen found a 
nucleus in his amused support. 

It was then that I first heard of Santa Fe and Taos; it was then 
that I was invited by Hal Bynner to stop off in Santa Fe for a visit 
on my way to Colorado during the summer vacation; and this in 
turn proved to be the first inkling that the Horse might have a 
wider field than the University of California campus. 

Intrigued by Santa Fe, and lingering there long past my initial 
‘“visit,’’ I began to send contributions from the artists and writers 
of New Mexico, although the magazine continued as a Berkeley 
publication. Jimmy Van Rensselaer and Roy Chanslor, slowly 
emerging from their anonymity, published issue No. 3 with my 
distant and rather slight assistance—but with Laughing Horse 
No. 4, we really went to town. 

D. H. Lawrence had not only arrived in America, but in New 
Mexico; and having given up my own bed- 
room to Lorenzo and Frieda on their very 
first night in Santa Fe, I judged that sufhi- 
cient intimacy had been established to jus- 
tify my asking him for a contribution. He 

2 generously complied in the form of a sort 
of “letter to the youngsters of America,” 
reviewing an obscene book by Ben Hecht 
which I sent him, but discussing it with 
such vehement outspokenness that its ul- 
timate publication (leaving dashes for all 
the four-letter words, which were never- 


theless painfully obvious) caused a minor 


revolution in Berkeley. 
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In the same issue we printed excerpts from a red-hot document 
by Upton Sinclair, which was later to appear in a book called The 
Goose-Step: a Study of American Education. Five chapters of the 
book was an exposé, in no uncertain terms, of the University of 
California, and our publication of these chapters was, to the au- 
thorities of that institution, the last straw. 

Unable, or unwilling, to attack Mr. Sinclair or his facts, they 
wildly jumped Mr. Lawrence, whom they rashly, in their ignor- 
ance of contemporary letters, accused of being Mr. Bynner in 
disguise! 

I happened to be snowbound at Zuni, New Mexico, attending 
the Shalako, when telegrams from Van Rensselaer began to ar- 
rive, informing me of the Berkeley storm. Chanslor, the only one 
of the three editors still on the rolls of the university, had not 
only been expelled, but was actually being sought by the police 
on a charge of printing obscene matter. A posse of outraged stu- 
dents, valiantly protecting the reputation of their elders, had 
threatened to lynch him; a warrant for his arrest had been 
issued. ... 

It was a strange predicament and an embarrassing one for me. 
It was I who had been responsible for obtaining both of the ob- 
jectionable contributions: and yet there I was, safely surrounded 
by snowdrifts, wind-swept deserts, icebound mountain chains 
and pagan savages in a world as far removed from civilized war- 
fare as was possible, while the blood and freedom of my friend 
and colleague was being jeopardized as a result of my quite crazy 
and irresponsible New Mexico friends! 

The case against Chanslor, when it eventually came to court, 
was dismissed by the judge in less than a minute—but The Laugh- 
ing Horse found itself, overnight, practically famous. It became 
a cause célébre throughout the academic world. Issues No. 5, 6 
and 7 capitalized on this publicity, enlarged its subscription list, 
continued to use more and more New Mexican contributors—but 


slowly got into debt as printing costs rose. Chanslor went to New 
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York; Van Rensselaer got married; I was in Mexico with Bynner 
and the Lawrences. The Horse seemed about to dissolve. 

It was then that I “inherited” the magazine and converted it 
into a journal of, by and for New Mexicans. Unearthing a Navajo 
legend about the sun-god riding a turquoise horse with “a joyous 
neigh,” it seemed a natural transition to keep the title (which 
had proved wonderfully rememberable) but to change its nature 
to suit the new environment. 

Bynner and Lawrence continued to be constant contributors 
during the next few years, and other celebrities as well as many 
young and unknown writers and artists took their place alongside 
them. President Obregon of Mexico, Robert Herrick, Mary Aus- 
tin, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Andrew Dasburg, Lynn Riggs, Alice 
Corbin, William Penhallow Henderson, Haniel Long, Eda Lou 
Walton, Frank Waters, Elizabeth Sheply Sergeant, John Evans, 
Willard Nash, Lincoln Steffens, Idella Purnell, Will Shuster, Paul 
Horgan, Carl Sandburg, Arthur Davison Ficke, Evelyn Scott, 
Sherwood Anderson, Margaret Larkin, John Dewey, Harriet 
Monroe, Carl Van Vechten, Myron Brinig, Miguel Covarrubias, 
Maxwell Perkins, Will Irwin, E. B. White, Alfred Knopf... . 
The list seems almost endless. 

And naturally there were many amusing incidents through the 
years. When Lady Chatterley’s Lover was refused entry into the 
country, The Laughing Horse appealed to Senator Bronson Cut- 
ting, got him interested enough to make a special fight to alter the 
censorship clause in the current tariff bill. A hurried Censorship 
Issue of the Horse was printed, one edition exclusively for dis- 
tribution in the United States Senate, and an amazing collection 
of articles and telegrams from celebrities all over the United 
States poured in. An odd angle to this effort was that a cartoon by 
Will Shuster scheduled for the censorship number, itself got cen- 
sored by the Mayor of Santa Fe, and had to be released separately 
“by request only.” And Senator Cutting dedicated the issue of 
the Congressional Record which contained his pleas on the sub- 
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ject “To the editor of The Laughing Horse, but for whom it 
might have read differently.” 

One issue of the Horse was printed in Guadalajara, Mexico, by 
a crew of compositors who knew no English; still another was pro- 
duced in Ossining, New York, where one of the printers, a pa- 
rolee from Sing-Sing, left out three pages of an article so that the 
whole edition had to be unstapled, pages added, and then re- 
stapled. Once a short story by Myron Brinig was set up in type, 
proofread and ready to go, when he decided he might be sued for 
libel and withdrew it. 


And there were countless mishaps when the editor later set up 
issues by hand, a page at a time, and printed them by foot-power 
on his own minute press, first in a bedroom, then in a kitchen, 
finally in his own print shop with the roof always threatening to 
cave in. At one crucial moment I remember that the jaws of the 
press locked (tetanus?) and I was helpless until John Evans in- 
geniously gave it a sharp rap with a sledge-hammer and it im- 
mediately came unlocked and worked better than it ever had 
before. ... 

Remembering all these mishaps and many more too insignifi- 
cant to mention, I can’t help but think that the outstanding char- 
acteristic of The Laughing Horse as a “little magazine,” was not 
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so much in the wide variety and fame of its contributors, nor in 
the importance of anything it ever printed, but in the bald fact 
of its persistence for so many years in spite of its extremely spo- 
radic appearance. 

Only twenty-one issues have appeared, but these were dis- 
persed, more or less injudiciously, over a period of seventeen 
years. Or, if that mythical No. 22 appears next year, the ratio will 
indicate an even wider spacing: twenty-two issues in thirty years! 

At this rate, by 1966, I can write an article for the New Mexico 
Quarterly explaining that The Laughing Horse is the only maga- 
zine in the world to have been issued, even though irregularly, 


once every two years for almost half a century. 


PAINTING INDIANS 


Dorothy Brett 


T IS DIFFICULT toknow from what one paints, whence it 

comes, or why it comes out in the particular technique that it 

does. Perhaps there is no way to explain why I, for instance, 
have chosen to paint Indians, rather than landscape or flowers or 
abstractions, except that in my childhood I fell in love with one 
of Buffalo Bill’s Indians. He rode wildly around the arena— 
naked; painted lemon yellow; wearing a great war-bonnet with 
its feathers cascading down from his head to his horse’s feet; 
screaming and yelling; firing off his gun. This heroic figure I have 
never forgotten, though I was only five years old. 

Another Indian I have never forgotten was sitting at the gate to 
the Indian village at Earls Court. He was an old man with a great 
big high-boned curved nose. He also wore an Indian war-bonnet, 
but a short one. He was imperturbable, unsmiling, remote. Yet as 
I gazed up at him, awe-struck, he suddenly looked down at me, 
looked straight into my eyes, unsmiling, grave, while I gazed back 
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at him. Then I was yanked through the gate by my nurse. I was 
still very young, probably between five and six. Was a germ of un- 
derstanding, imaginative understanding, born in those moments, 
that later led to my painting Indians? 

It is impossible to really know the Indians. They are a reserved, 
secretive people. Questions are useless; Indians evade answering 
or else deliberately lie. I have had the good fortune to have In- 
dians around me from the moment I came to this country. When 
I lived alone up on the Lawrence Ranch, I had Trinidad and his 
wife Ruffina to look after me. I got glimpses of their approach to 
life. I gradually lost my shyness of them and they of me. While 
living with them and watching them, I could in this way become 
more and more aware of their feeling about the world around 
them. Trinidad is an Indian of the old school. He never went to 
the Pueblo school; he cannot read or write much except what 
Ruffina has taught him; he is pure Indian. Ruffina did go to 
school; she speaks good English, writes and reads well. She is not 
modern as the younger generation, but not completely of the old 
school, either. 

Even at the beginning, I watched and listened to their beauti- 
ful strange singing, the insistent beat of the drum; saw them 
dance at night against a great fire and moonlight, with the ring- 
ing clash of the bells on their legs, strange interpretive move- 
ments depicting the ways of a bygone age. All this soaked into 
me. I listened to the undertones. Yet I never started to paint until 
I was alone up on the Ranch, looking after it while Lawrence and 
Frieda were in Italy. 

I began with the painting of the Rabbit Hunt, a largish canvas 
done under difficult conditions, in the small living room of the 
Lawrence cabin. But it is in the Buffalo Dance that I painted 
what I felt about them, rather than what I saw. 

I think the great danger of new places and peoples is in not 
waiting. The excitement of the eyes numbs the feelings and the 
mind. The excited eyes are busily collecting color, costumes, odd- 
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looking houses, the vast landscape. I have learned to wait until 
the excitement of the eyes sinks down and allows the mind and 
the feelings to begin to function. When feeling begins, awareness 
grows. It is then I begin to paint. The forms become clear, so do 
the colors and the inner life of the people and the place. I feel 
that I have then touched the hidden core. 


ie 


It is that inner life of the Indian that I have endeavored to 
paint, his reverence for the earth, the water, the world that feeds 
him and keeps him alive. Watching Trinidad planting corn, I 
remember how impressed I was by the tenderness, care, almost 
religious rite that the planting of each seed evoked. Potatoes, too; 
how gently each potato was placed in its hole, and carefully cov- 
ered over with earth. I have been to weddings, parties at the 
Pueblo, the great religious ceremonials, and always there is this 
sensitiveness, this refinement of behavior and feeling. There is 
also an intense love of children, shown in the way of the mothers 
with their children. I have tried to paint the spirit of that living: 
the men in the fields and on horseback—the life of a people. 

I have risked much in painting the religious ceremonials, those 
beautiful ritual dances that may not be photographed or drawn. 
I have done it so that in the years to come, against the advancing 
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American ways, there will be a record. With Indian friends I have 
selected the most significant pattern of the dance, and help has 
been given for any lapse of memory over details of the costumes. 
In this way I have painted nearly all of them except one or two of 
the very old ones that are rarely given nowadays. 

I believe one must know what one paints, as the Chinese paint- 
ers knew. One must know. It is knowledge, inner and outer, of 
the subject of what one is about to paint. The Chinese painter 
knew his mountains, his clouds, his people, birds, animals, the 
whole life around him. He knew the core of them. Thereafter he 
was free to use his lovely technique in any way he chose. He 
watched and watched until he was aware. The Indian of today 
paints in just that way. The young boy is taught to watch every- 
thing, his observation is trained. Thus any boy gifted with paint- 
ing has been trained to see, to observe, to know. He knows the 
skunk, the snake, the horse. His skill as a draughtsman varies, na- 
turally, but the best Indian painters are fine draughtsmen. 

He is not concerned, any more than I am, with his quite often 
skinny little horse, his well-washed, carefully-mended blanket. 
He is the hero, the free Indian of the golden age of Indian life. 
He paints from inner feeling, from inner knowledge. He has all 
the delicacy of line of the Oriental and the great painters of all 
time. 

The young modern Indian is already losing so much of his 
own life for the gadgets of American life. No more are the young 
boys galloping on horseback with their white sheets blowing out 
in the wind like wings. Coats and skirts are replacing the shawls 
of the women; boots, shoes and nylon stockings take the place of 
the wide, white, doeskin Indian boots. The boys cut their hair, 
no longer pluck their eyebrows. They are aping the white man’s 
ways without being in the least interested in the thoughts and 
ideas of the white man, other than cars and gadgets. 

We who are so interested in their thoughts, and sympathetic 
towards their way of life, discover eventually that they really have 
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no interest in ours, or anyone else’s. It was interesting and strange 
to see Trinidad when he was with Mrs. Rogers and myself in Ja- 
maica painting. We both sat and painted every morning. I was 
painting the life around me: the natives, the fish, the flowers and 
fruit. Trinidad was painting his own Indian life, animals, dances, 
hunting and so forth; he never attempted or thought to paint the 
new strange life around him. The mind of the Indian always 
seems to be occupied by his own way of life. To us his life appears 
interesting, exciting, mysterious. What, I wonder, does ours ap- 
pear to him? 

In these days of abstractions and all kinds of isms, I still believe 
the true way is to know the core of what you are painting; and to 
be, if you can, a magnificent draughtsman. The world in relation 
to oneself is always different from the world in relation to some- 
one else. There is always an affinity between great artists, whether 
Chinese or Indian, whether a Blake, a Picasso, Klee, Michaelan- 
gelo or El Greco. All through the history of painting it is notice- 
able that great paintings, one and all, can be hung side by side in 
a gallery. 

Painting is an adventure of the spirit, of the imagination, of 
the mind, and of the heart. You must love what you paint, what- 
ever it is: a galloping horse, a tree in the wind, the ninth wave, 
the face of a friend. Love may be the wrong word, perhaps it is an 
intense compassion, but it is that which reaches out to the core of 
what you are painting, makes of the painting a living, throbbing 
rhythm of feeling, color, design. 

Thus I paint horses from what I learned in riding them and 
from looking after my own—saddling him, caring for his hoofs, 
feeding him, brushing him—and galloping, bare-backed! There 
is no sensation to equal that: to see a horse galloping across a 
field and to know what that galloping feels like. Or to watch your 
horse’s behavior with a mare. Then you get to know (to misquote 
Roger Fry) “the horsiness of the horse.” 

In the same way, to have no curtains at one’s bedroom windows 
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is to know the moods of the night, the rising and setting moon, 
Venus, the morning and evening stars; and in the daytime, the 
storms, snow, clouds, the power of the sun. All this is important 
if you paint the world around you. The mind of the abstraction- 
ist, the nonobjective painter, is a mystery to me; but we are each 
a law unto ourselves and everything is justifiable; we are free to 
choose. 

When I have painted all the Ceremonial Dances, I would like 
to experiment with a new race, a very different race. The Jamai- 
cans, for example, have not the sensitiveness, the mysticism of the 
Indian. They have no crafts, they have few artists. They are 
hearty extroverts, while the Indian is a subtle introvert. (And 
that is precisely the “mystery” of the Indians to us extroverts.) 

I always have qualms when one of the old Indians walks into 
my studio unexpectedly, as to what he will feel about the ceremo- 
nial dance paintings. But so far not one of them has been angry 
or hurt; in fact they like them. Possibly because they know I have 
painted them from memory; I have not abused their laws. I think 
they will like the next one, too. They liked the Blessing of the 
Mares, which is now in the All American Exhibition, 1950, at the 
Metropolitan Museum. They like my paintings first because of 
the design; that is the first thing they remark upon. And then they 
like the colors. To me it has always been very important whether 
the Indians like my paintings or not. When they like them, I feel 
satisfied. In fact, the moment I finish a painting I hope an Indian 
will visit me and like it. 

I do not know to what school of painting I belong. Perhaps my 
deafness, which for so many years cut me off from much of what 
is called “life,” has aided me in forcing me to listen to silence, to 
make a contact with other than the spoken word. Not hearing 
with the ears forces one to hear from more obscure places; but 
what those places are, I don’t know. Even my mechanical ears do 
not altogether supplement the real ones. A conversation among 
a group of people brings me more awareness of those people be- 
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cause I cannot hear all the words. Thus, cut off from sound, from 
so much outer communication, I get a different communication. 
I have become less and less involved with the outer, visible and 
audible, and become sharpened to the undertones, the strange 
currents that run between us and nature. 

I think what the Indian did to me was done when I was five 
years old, when that slim, gallant young Indian, painted lemon- 
yellow, his great war-bonnet gleaming in the lights of hundreds 
of arc lamps, rode recklessly round a sawdust arena, all those 
many, many years ago. ... 

Thus the endless adventure goes on; the questing spirit in me 
makes this world an everlasting joy. Even if I were not surround- 
ed by Indians on this lovely high plateau of Taos, I think that I 
would find, wherever I was, in whatever there was around me, as 
great a mystery, as great an adventure. 


INDIAN INFLUENCE ON TAOS ART 


Frank Waters 


HE IMPRINT Of Taos art is a familiar trademark and 
another American phenomenon. A tiny hinterland com- 
munity that has never heard the whistle of a train, its im- 

pact has been exceeded by few great metropolitan centers. Cer- 
tainly no other village of its size can boast of such world-spread 
fame, such instant recognition as an “art center.”” Whether its art 
is commensurable with its reputation may be questioned, but its 
influence cannot be measured and only partially evaluated. 

What is Taos, a stranger may ask, and from what impetus stems 
its influence? 

Taos of course is a composite community of three cultures, 
races and languages, embracing San Geronimo de Taos, the pre- 
historic Indian pueblo; Ranchos de Taos, founded by Spanish- 
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Colonial settlers from Mexico, and still predominately Spanish- 
American; and Fernando de Taos, the modern Anglo-American 
town lying between them. 

If one were to plod tediously through the three periods of its 
one-thousand-year history, I think he would readily admit that 
its chief influence has been Indian. One can no more imagine 
Taos without Taos Pueblo than one can imagine a history of the 
whole Southwest rewritten with every reference to it omitted. It 
has been that powerful a focus of life. And so it has been in art. 

The pueblo itself remains the finest example of indigenous 
American architecture existent today. Built in the Classic Pueblo 
era, nearly one thousand years ago, it has been continuously oc- 
cupied. The highest of all pueblos in the Southwest, and the high- 
est building in Taos, this one of the first “apartment houses’ in 
the world still dominates the valley. Rising against the blue sacred 
mountain, the beauty of its terraced twin pyramids, its purity and 
timeless serenity, its effortless blending of the practical mundane 
and the mystical unreal have evoked the admiration and imagina- 
tion of centuries. Perhaps no single building in America has been 
pictured more often and widely. For all its historic novelty, utili- 
tarianism and social significance, it is the greatest work of art 
achieved in Taos. 

Almost as picture-postcard famous is the architectural monu- 
ment of Taos’ Spanish period—the St. Francis de Assisi Mission 
Church of Ranchos de Taos. Begun in 1732—the same year as In- 
dependence Hall in Philadelphia—and finished in 1772, it too is 
a superb work of architectural art. Yet, as Andrew Dasburg has 
noticed, there seems something inconsistent about its massive 
simplicity. The front facade is wholly Spanish in line and feeling. 


It is open with European extroversion, its two bell towers rise 
aloft with the expansive message of the Christian Church. But 
the back is wholly Indian. With its great fortress-like buttresses, it 
is closed, heavy, down-sinking, impenetrable. It has all the secre- 


tiveness of the kiva and the introversive character of the Indian. 
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It is natural that the church reflects something of the dominat- 
ing pueblo. The Colonial Spanish period, from the arrival of Al- 
varado in 1540, brought in a few noble families proud of their 
Castilian lineage and perpetuating their European traditions. 
But around their feudal haciendas thousands of poor folk inter- 
married with Indians, notably Navaho and Apache slaves of the 
hacendados, and adopted many Pueblo customs. Their prepara- 
tion of corn, the primal food of all aboriginal America; their man- 
ner of cooking and adoption of Indian names for the dishes; their 
selection of Indian ceremonial times for their own fiestas and 
Saints Days—these are a few indications of the cultural exchange. 
Little wonder that their simple, sturdy, adobe architecture also 
derives much from the Pueblos, and is so acknowledged today in 
our Spanish-Pueblo style of modern adaptations. 

With the annexation of the territory by the United States in 
1846 began the new period of Anglo conquest and settlement. 
Under Yankee drive even time was speeded up. Taos’ Indian pe- 
riod lasted some five centuries, the Spanish three. This period of 
Anglo domination has run but one. It has not yet produced a 
single architectural work of art. But the reciprocal exchange of 
racial values has been manifested in another medium of art. 

Heralding the period were the French, French-Canadian, Eng- 
lish and American fur trappers who made Taos the great annual 
rendezvous of the Mountain Men from the Arctic Circle to the 
Mexican Border. From them came a new and powerful influence 
in American literature. Wah-To-Yah and the Taos Trail by Lewis 
H. Garrard, the travel books by George Frederick Ruxton, the 
records of the Patties, the diaries of Sublette, the chronicles of 
Wolfskill, the fragmentary writings of Zebulon Pike, Kit Carson 
and many others may be popularly regarded as more Americana 
than literature. Yet their new note, sounded in a new idiom, shat- 
tered our literary concept of the Indian as a romantic Hiawatha 
or Uncas, and introduced a concept of the land itself as something 


more than an empty wilderness to be commercially exploited. 
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Both man and land began to emerge as living entities some- 
how connected in a strange, unbreakable relationship that was 
uniquely Indian in conception. 

We recognize today this basic theme in the writings of Willa 
Cather, Mary Austin, D. H. Lawrence, and the direct influence 
as well as the idiom of these early Mountain Men in The Big Sky 
and other late literature. Everything that Lawrence wrote on In- 
dians—including The Woman Who Rode Away and The Plumed 
Serpent, both laid in Mexico—derives directly from the Indians 
of Taos Pueblo. And recent successes like Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s Track of the Cat, set in Nevada, and Paul Annixter’s 
Swiftwater, laid in Maine, were nourished by the same local soil. 
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Conceptual Indian values of life expressed themselves, then, in 
form in Spanish architecture, and in thematic substance in Anglo 
literature. They have not been reflected in either form or sub- 
stance in painting. Taos painting has been largely preoccupied 
in delineating Indian life as objective subject material rather 
than incorporating its subjective values. Yet so powerful has been 
Indian influence on painting that this art form has given Taos its 
reputation as an art center. 

Until 1893 Taos was a backwash settlement of progress. There 
was not even a railroad into the region. It was then that J. H. 
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Sharp, the artist, wandered in to discover its astounding natural 
beauty and human color. After him the First Seven, the Famous 
Eleven, the first two dozen painters poured in rapidly. 

As Kenneth Adams recounts, their success was immediate and 
phenomenal. Exhibitions of their work were given throughout 
America and as far as China. The results are incalculable. They 
attracted so many artists that today Taos has sixty-three artists 
and New Mexico has more resident artists per capita than any 
state in the Union. They stimulated the whole field of art west of 
the Mississippi, and were largely responsible for developing in- 
terest in the recreational, economic and agricultural fields. 

“The Indian,” as Adams points out, “was the predominant 
theme” of the early artists. Sharp today is best known for his 
museum collections of Indian studies. Reproductions of Irving 
Couse’s Indian paintings for the annual calendars of the Santa Fe 
railroad made him and them known to millions. The interest 
spread so rapidly throughout Europe that American museum 
collectors are now combing England for Taos Indian paintings. 
Indians glimpsed at Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show in London 
drew here John Young-Hunter—and by natural coincidence 
Becky James, whose father had managed the show—and were the 
initial impetus for Dorothy Brett’s current series of genre paint- 
ings of Pueblo ceremonial dances. Joseph Imhof, the lithogra- 
pher, after talking on Indians throughout Germany, is now cli- 
maxing a half-century of work with a series on Indian corn. Nico- 
lai Fechin came from the Imperial Art Academy of Russia to do 
some of the best portraits of Indians ever achieved. . . . 

If Indian subjects were the main stock-in-trade of Taos paint- 
ers, so to speak, it is an obvious corollary that no other group ever 
has painted them so truthfully—and this truth ranges from the 
idyllic romanticism of Phillips, through the realistic portraiture 
of Fechin, to the rhythmic mysticism of Brett. The pueblo was 
only three miles from town, and offered all these aspects daily. 
Every painter had his favorite models who also patched his roof, 
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planted his garden, and cut his firewood. Constantly the Taos 
painters intermingled with their Pueblo neighbors on intimate 
terms impossible to their contemporaries elsewhere in the South- 
west. 

It was natural that the pueblo’s influence began to spread swift- 
ly into other fields. The arrival of Mabel Dodge who married 
Tony Lujan, a Taos Indian, supplied the chief impetus. The edi- 
tor of this section, Mrs. Luhan herself summarizes the host of 
visitors to their “Big House”’ on the edge of the reservation. In 
the political field, John Collier who became U. S. Indian Com- 
missioner. The ethnologist Elsie Clews Parsons who contributed 
her two-volume study of Pueblo Religion. Leopold Stokowski 
and Natalie Curtis who came to make transcriptions of Indian 
songs, followed by Laura Bolton and John Candelario with their 
phonograph recordings. John Collier, ]r., the photographer, who 
carried his interest in Taos Indians down into The Awakening 
Valley of Ecuador. The stage designer Robert Edmond Jones. 
Playwright Thornton Wilder. Poet Robinson Jeffers. Still more 
painters like John Marin and Georgia O'Keefe. . .. What names 
there are to recall! 

For a short, wonderful half century Taos blossomed with an 
artistic pre-eminence that has been the lot of few communities in 
the world. It was all the more remarkable that it achieved this in 
a country whose dominant motif was industrialization and in a 


century of rampant materialism. Nor is it detracting from the 
wide interests of its artists, and from the great influence of its 
Spanish- and Anglo-American elements, to concede that its chief 
impetus was still Indian. Indeed it seems impossible that a pueb- 
lo of less than a thousand people could have exerted so wide an 


influence. 

World War II abruptly ended the period. With the great influx 
of new residents, the beauty of the valley, the slow tempo of the 
Spanish-American villages, and the rhythmic appeal of Pueblo 
life have given way to the ruthless demands of economic develop- 
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ment and commercial exploitation. Art is no longer paramount. 
The supermarket, the filling station, the travel folder and high- 
way billboard advertise Taos as no different than any other spot 
in America. Its successful sales exploiters today sit at the head of 
the table, while the artists wait for second helpings of public 
esteem. 

Naturally coincidental with the loss of pre-eminence of art in 
Taos is the dwindling Indian influence. Today Taos’ most per- 
plexing social problem, as well as being a national political con- 
troversy, is whether the pueblo has the right to maintain its local 
sovereignty and traditional customs, and to resist modernization 
by Act of Congress. 


The life problem of Taos Indians and the art problem of Taos 
artists are thus both similar and synonymous. Each are being 
uprooted from their environment. The overwhelming number 
of paintings in the galleries might have been painted anywhere, 
as Kenneth Adams remarks. The new, young artists are not inter- 
ested in Indians or people of any kind as a motif. They seem pre- 
occupied solely with the means—line, space and color. We have 
only to read of Brett’s awareness in this section, or Andrew Das- 
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burg’s profound realization of the inner connection that must 
exist between the creative idea and its expressed form, to deplore 
in their paintings the absence of any reciprocal exchange between 
the artists and their environment. As Mabel Luhan would put it: 
Taos has done nothing to them, nor they for Taos—yet. 

This, of course, is a transitory phase for Taos, as it is for art, 
and for the whole world. It is a time of gestation and conflict from 
which will stem new forms born of a still deeper reciprocity of 
creative ideas. 

The Indians, like all small racial minorities, will gain much as 
they merge eventually into the one swelling stream of life. And 
with the breaking down of their traditional taboos against sketch- 
ing and photographing ceremonials, these great rhythmic pat- 
terns should provide still another opportunity for the aware art- 
ist to express in modernistic rather than literal terms. The art 
form of the dance still remains to be exploited. Sculpture and de- 
sign have yet to make a beginning. And with the gradual removal 
of kiva secrecy, the profound meanings of symbolism, historical 


legend and religious myth remain to be incorporated in the para- 
mount fields of philosophy and comparative religion. 

The paradox of all art is its individualism and universality. 
What has widest appeal also reflects best its own time and place as 
experienced through its maker. Taos art’s best hope for the future 
is still to embody those verities of its distinctive milieu which 
already have given it such a long life and wide influence. 





Hugh McGovern 


KENNETH PATCHEN’S 
PROSE WORKS 


Henry Miller described Kenneth Patchen as “A Tender Soul, 

who soon learned to envelope himself in a mantle of brim-fire 
in order to protect his sensitive skin.” At that time Patchen was 
bedridden, suffering from arthritis of the spine, contracted, one 
guesses, from his experiences in the steel mills of Ohio. From 
that bed has come a flood of poetry and a deluge of the strangest 
prose to be printed in our times. As a poet, cynic and lyricist, he 
has attained, despite controversy, a strong reputation. However, 
it is in the prose that his condemnatory vision, at its best a 
mélange of delicacies and full beauties, wrynesses and explosive 
hates, reaches its complete depth and spread. 

It is surprising that so little has been written of Patchen’s prose 
works. Of them Henry Miller has said, “Like the Wonder Books 
of old, every page contains some new marvel.” Perhaps it is 
because of the surface formlessness of these marvels that they do 
not easily submit to formal criticism. One may conjecture further 
that they may demand something beyond the instrumental objec- 
tivity of present-day criticism, say an awareness of a literary 
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value which, however keenly felt, can never be delivered into 
total measure. 

Patchen is one of those writers who manages to violate every 
rule in the books. Too often he commits the worst literary crime 
of all: downright incoherence. But something in his work still 
stands inviolable, invulnerable. In part, one could say that it is 
the ‘primal creative value,” a term used by Herbert Muller in 
connection with Thomas Wolfe. It is a painfully inadequate and 
mystic term, but it comes closer than any other label invented by 
those who have sought the vital center of any art work. I cannot 
say what it is any more than can Mr. Muller, except perhaps by 
making an analogy. It is the artists’ pulsing seed of generation, a 
seed which can no more be apprehended and analyzed than can 
the procreative seed of man. It is this generation which, if great 
enough, can make a work great in spite of a multitude of tech- 
nical flaws. 

At best, criticism can only examine art works and say things 
and humbly hope that in the saying some worthwhile revelations 
are made. The times themselves seem to call for an increasing 
consideration of Patchen’s prose works. It would be dry scholas- 
ticism to quote sources; we all know that a revival of the ageless 
cry that the world is going to pot is among us. The reflection of 


that cry appears in almost every piece of serious reading matter 
that comes off the presses. From any point of view it is a valid 
theme. It has always been a rich one—the Hebrew prophets, Swift, 
Arnold come easily to mind. However, with the exception of 
the tiniest handful of American writers—among them certainly 
Faulkner—one scarcely hears fullness of voice. The current em- 
phasis in on form, not the word, on depiction rather than 


revelation. 

The old art is in neglect, one hazards, if not for want of talent, 
at least for want of individual pursuit of that talent. It seems that 
the long expected romantic reaction to the realism of Hemingway 
didn’t come off but took instead the turn of a pale and stoical 
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reproach. The themes of most of the recent novels have expanded, 
of course, because of World War II, to include the world in their 
problem. But the writers seem to have forgotten how to reach 
upward in their effort to find more clearly the perspective of man 
and how to go beyond sexual drives in their search for what 
troubles them. It could be said that they are earth-bound and have 
not even kept up with the science that weaned them, have not 
learned that the closer one gets to the smallest thing the more one 
finds of infinity. 

Patchen explodes. He smashes the form, gets inside it and 
molds the pieces into something the length of a novel, held 
together only as a dream is held together. And we wonder: Which 
is real—his dream or our reality? 

The Journal of Albion Moonlight, which to date remains 
Patchen’s best work, was published at his own expense in 1941; 
the copy I have at hand is a fifth edition published in 1946. 
Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer, a book not only of the deftest 
satire but of belly-laugh humor, which received disappointingly 
obtuse reviews, was brought out in 1945. Sleepers Awake, Panels 
for the Walls of Heaven, and They Keep Riding Down All the 
Time, all saw print in 1946. An amazingly lukewarm and conven- 
tional novel, See You in the Morning, was published in 1947. 

With the exception of that last novel, Patchen has sought the 
form of chaos. The old injunction to bring order out of chaos 
was not for him. He had to bring chaos out of seeming order, to 
show the spread and depth of spuriousness in that order. In his 
Journal of Albion Moonlight, which has been described on the 
jacket blurb as “a history of the plague summer of 1940 when the 
black fires of hatred and madness had turned Europe into a 
noisesome hell . . . ,” he depicts the chaos by chaos itself. Here 
is a sample of what he sees: 


With the policeman in the alley’s black lip. The approach to the 
inner city. Cats clawing the face of a slobbering drunk. Women at 
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washlines. Chimneys stretching up like the red, pocked thighs of 
syphilitic crones. 
The green tea being poured down the rough throats of cabmen. 


A great deal of slack to that little lady’s churchly ways. 
The handsome behind eats an orange by the garden wall. 
Why do the soldiers level their rifles at us? 

I call your attention to something which is nibbling away at 
your face . 

Very good hanging weather. 


Technically, this typical excerpt has the air of impression- 
istic note-taking. Again, in the key line (which I have taken the 
liberty to italicize) there is an incongruously calm and conver- 
sational tone. There are interpositions which do not seem to 
belong there. As a whole it has no logical fusion; but by its very 
lack of logical form it is able to express most effectively a multi- 
plicity of insights which achieve a harmonious whole in the line 
“I call your attention. . . .” We are led here to where art should al- 
ways take us: behind the scenes of the so-called “real” thing to the 
perceptions and evaluations of the deeper mind, or spirit. If we 
accept his images (he is here, of course, speaking of man’s inhu- 
manity to man, hypocrisy and war) , then perhaps we do become 
aware of the nibbling something at our surface structures. 

This chaos-out-of-seeming-order has not been Patchen’s artistic 
problem alone, though he is the only one who has so successfully 
made it the major part of his technique. Faulkner has made use 
of it in showing the decay of the South breaking to the surface of 
the antebellum veneer: by shifting of focus, emphasis and level, 
he brought to his form frequently the chaotic quality of his sub- 
ject. Patchen’s province is not the physical universe alone, but 
heaven and hell too. He gives the guilty deed its own voice and 
lets us hear its unearthly howl. The fact of pain is demonstrated 
by the wound. In the Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer, Budd, from 
the fingers of a corpse, lights his cigar on the flame of the Inferno. 
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In Sleepers Awake Patchen expresses a boyishly tough-guy con- 
tempt for conventional form: 


You want form, do you? I'll give you form. I'll make you really 
wish for something nice and cozy—Something all chewed and digested 
for you. . . . If it ain’t in a pretty package, you don’t want it— 
Because it ain’t art. Because the book critic of the New Porker might 
now want to see a little more respect for tradition, hrummm, 
hrummm. 


It was inevitable, one supposes, that Patchen should recoil so 
from traditional form. He is, in many senses, the culmination of 
the Romantics who were all-out rebels in everything save that. 
Isaac Rosenfeld, writing of him in the New Republic (1945), 
was partly right when he said, “. . . he fastens on that which is 
anti-cultural, anti-traditional, anti-intellectual, which subverts 
form and allows the writer to emerge as the permanent center 
and concern of all writing.” It is true that he is “anti” all those 
things—often overbearingly so. But is that not one of his chief 
values to us? It will always be of great importance (to us) how 
many mice there are in the woodpile. As for subversion of the 


form, many hold that the property of the artist is to do with it as 
he pleases as long as he adds to our experience and knowledge of 


ourselves. 

In The Journal of Albion Moonlight, we have Patchen’s own 
declaration of his artistic intention: 
. . . Thus, against murder, against hypocrisy, and for life, for all 
that is most beautiful and noble in man, for the immense joy of being 
alive, do I speak. I am an island in a cesspool called History. . . . In 
a world of murder the artist must be the first to die. He must lead. 
Otherwise no one’s death will have meaning. 


If there is to be death at very frequent intervals, the form will be 
spasms of living between. It will be an amoebic kind of form: 
the nearest nourishment always pulling the movement of the 
whole plasm. With annihilation so contingent, the closest pleas- 
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ure is without any doubt the greatest one. On almost every page 
Albion, or something close to Albion, dies in one way or another. 
(And it is an Albion who is the “hero” in any of the books, 
whether he is Budd in the Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer or un- 
named in They Keep Riding Down All the Time.) The death is 
invariably a kind of murder. The guilt is God's as well as Every- 
man's: 


The undeceived chrysalis opens beneath the sea. Almighty God 
there is no reason to twist the dagger . . . the stone knees of our 
houses knock together as the tempest of fear strikes. Can you do it? 
Can you run your hands over the scales on your body without crying? 

I demand to know exactly what we are going to do about these 
matters. Until I spoke, no one had caused the cemeteries to lift up 
their terrible bodies and craw] over the earth. I take an innumerable 
delight in my justice. 

Close the door on this cell . . . I lament for mankind. 


Patchen pictures the world as a charnel house containing ironic 
fragments of paradise. It results everywhere in what at first seem 


jumbly images: 
right now some 
where a beautiful girl is 
sitting on the bank of a river 
with a copy of 
this 
book in 
her hands 
and right now she has a 
rose in her hair oh 
Jesus. 
three baby mice, freshly drowned 
a swift boot in the teeth of this world. 


This kind of form can leap about as the bayed spirit of man 
leaps about in such a world as Patchen reveals—from, for example, 
a livid, realistic description of a bestial rape to this simple but 


jarring verse of a dying child: 
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They cut my throat when they were done . . . 
And does it hurt, my child? 

Far less than when I was whole, good sir. 

What do you want of me? 

I want you to buy me a hat with a golden feather 
And a book with the confessions of God in it. 


Again, to accommodate his real-unreal world, the form palpably 
handles those two atmospheres interchangeably. The unreal is 
not only presented as real and unreal as well, but further, to 
cover all shades of the matter as much as possible, it appears 
doubtful. It is this effort of Patchen’s to render almost simulta- 
neously three levels of comprehension that makes him so diffi- 
cult to grasp. That is why when the allegory in his books is 
pierced, one does not find answers but rather questions and accu- 
sations. And yet, once the adjustment is made by the reader to this 
simultaneous approach, the results are perhaps more successful 
than might be his reactions to the same technique in surrealist 


painting. Here the emotions are played to in every conceivable 


key, and there are thousands of engrossing and delightful images 
in a long and dreamlike continuity. The intellect need not strain 
itself for meaning; the meaning comes by assimilation. 

There is an elusive agent of God, Roivas, who enters the story 
in The Journal of Albion Moonlight. He is as bewildered a char- 
acter as any, the father of a girl whose favorite employment is to 
rub brandy between her breasts. Perhaps he is God—confused as 
the man he has created. Roivas must himself ask questions of 
Albion: he is not omniscient. At the end he seems to become no 
more than the distortion man has made of God's image, an in- 
carnation of live contradictions, taunts, lust, bestialities. But yet, 
but yet?—is he agent, God or devil?—or is he perhaps only a cor- 
poreal evil come to birth through man’s rotten desire, because of 
his bent for corruption, to mate with corruption itself? 

In short, Patchen needed a form which would grant him the 
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ultimate of literary freedom, and he made one—one which shoots 
its integers into place at the slightest touch of his artistic urge. 


Suppose [says the unnamed Albion in They Keep Riding Down All 
the Time] I suddenly want to break in to say that a yellow bird can 
eat more violets than all the lions in Africa—where on all this earth 
is there any man with any right of any kind whatever to tell me I 
can’t say it! 

Jesus you snivelling little meddlers, get back to your knitting. 

To scream this out pettishly is one thing; to produce something 
of proportion using such a technique is quite another. Its success 
would be acknowledged if, despite the prejudices of literary 
conditioning that we carry into the novelty of its expression, we 
can sense its epic embrace. For his intention is as epic as art can 
become. In the words of Albion, it is “to make the present and 
the past and the future happen all at once.’’ Patchen’s characters 
are Man and Woman. His scene and action are War and Murder. 

The stories? Albion is a young man who sets off in time of war 
to search for the land of goodness and peace. They Keep Riding 
Down All the Time has two young lovers who spend a holiday 
by the sea. In Panels for the Walls of Heaven there are two young 
lovers who can't quite reach each other. Budd, in Memoirs of a 
Shy Pornographer, is a flower-hearted young writer who tries to 
cure his crippled sweetheart by faith. 

These are simple stories. Down under the tormenting welter 
of violence and outrage, Patchen keeps them running simply as a 
trickling stream under mountains of distortion. He presents love 
between a man and a woman as a harried and mutilated thing 
which now and then rises, as little and sometimes huge miracles, 
in spasms of poetic loveliness and magnificent bursts of beauty. 
But the complexity of the mystery, of which it is itself a pulsa- 
tion, is always in the end too overpowering, and insofar as we can 
know on this earth it must succumb. The wryest thing is that all 
we have is the hope that is implicit in this love, a hope that is tied 
inextricably to that mystery which seems bent on its slaughter. 
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Budd says to Priscilla in Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer: 


“How can anyone talk of faith or belief except in terms of what is 
mysterious? We don’t say we have faith in a pumpkin pie—or that we 
believe in a snowstorm. The thing which interests man most is to 
believe in something—to have faith in something—and we can only 
believe in what we do not understand, for the rest of it requires no 
belief—but only an acceptance of what we already know.” 


Elsewhere he has put it more succinctly: “Better to kneel before 
a false god than to be caught with your pants down in the temple 
of the human heart.” Faith is not meant for the actual or the 
tactile. Man must search for his faith by penetration of the appar- 
ently impenetrable, though at every step he seems to die. Albion 
states: “The experience that is not impossible is no experience at 
all.” The world has gone too far the wrong way for man to be 
saved by anything but miracles. The miracles were once simple 
things: love and union, out of which man was originally com- 
pounded. Those simple things are now become impossible expe- 
riences because evil has filled up so much of the world’s space. 
Thus Albion notes in his Journal: 
August 17th. I talked with a man who had just dropped from the 
clouds. Invisible, half of him—I touched that part: it was solid—the 
part I could see, J could not touch. What a wonderful sensation! 

To love . . . to love all creatures . . . but I am perhaps a bit too 
wild about it. 


For Patchen to be able to tell his vision of a search for a love 
and goodness which have withdrawn into the impossible, he must 
be granted the right to say at any time that a yellow bird can eat 
more violets than all the lions in Africa. We must grant him that 
right, that is, once his art has persuaded us into a willing suspen- 
sion—to apply Coleridge—of disbelief in his vision. For his vision 
sees experience, as we can know it, existing everywhere as raggedy 
ends of a paradox—the pieces fitting together, with the greatest of 
good luck, only perhaps at death. Life is a paradox of death, love 
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of hate, beauty of ugliness. The vision enters the paradoxes and 
comes out with their wriggling ends. Through bloodbaths, rapes, 
obscenities, which it treats as mundane matter, it would redis- 
cover much of the pristine purities. It would heal with violence, 
purify with filth, 

“I am convinced,” Albion avows, “that a truly great book 
would leave its creator in a state of superb madness.” With the 
exception of See You in the Morning, “superb madness” could 
indeed describe any of Patchen’s prose works. A madness which 
we have seen in William Blake; true, it has not the order of his 
madness, but it is no less superb for its kind. On the other hand, it 
has in its substance and effect far more order than the madness of 
Christopher Smart. It is a madness of our own times holding a 
mirror to itself and giving us a good long look at its furious dis- 
order. Its achievement is that it is rendered communicable to our 
sanity. This is made possible because of the essentially high 
poetic level of conceptual treatment and the poetic value of most 
of the language itself. 

Henry Miller has said that despite everything Patchen is a 
poet. That is true, and one must come to Patchen’s books pre- 
pared to read him almost always at that level. The prose form 
gives him the extended liberties of expression atid usage he needs. 
Because of that liberty, perhaps, he reaches in many places greater 
poetic heights than he does when using the forms of poetry. 
There are incantations and prayers to God, strong with love but 
bitter with human pity. There are callings-to-love and devotions 
to love so sweet and fresh that one has to go back to Herrick or 
the Elizabethans for comparison. And often, with a wry music 
Patchen has made his own, there are sweeps of such poetic prose 
as this: 

O see the dancing weeps and no leaf or robe or great areas of breath- 
ing space unmarred by towns or chairs or wrens or castles they turn 


so much time spent and unholy savagely beating at a wall stained 
horror O should the lips of the Terrible One open and should those 
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eyes awake and every lip and spoon and voice and every gentle shape 
and texture and sound and touch of all the things I love and I would 
with the dancing of love and truth and faith and all the passion and 
wonder and magnificent beauty of this world weep. 


Patchen is a poet who, always, is aware of the word's power: 


The word is the way something floats which cannot be seen 
The word is the call of the tribe from down under the water 
The word is the thing the wind says to the dead 


The word is the only enemy of murder 
The word is the way the world was made 
The word is the way all of us will die 


The “word” at its most effective usage is poetry. It is the “word” 
used in that sense which is needed for the exploration of those 
things of the mind and spirit which we can but vaguely sense and 
for which we need an artist to experience more completely. When 
psychoanalysis or psychiatry do the job as well as poetry, then 
these disciplines will be poetry. 


Without this poetic irradiation, this fluid and rhythmic elo- 
quence, these dancing and darting insights, the prose works dis- 
cussed here would be mainly gibberish. It must be added that 
some parts are gibberish, but from the large view they do not 
seem out of place: they are included in a pattern of disorder 
which must include them to be whole. 

Patchen has attempted to make a microcosm which will include 


everything in the universe as a more or less living character in the 
play of man’s destiny. The vehicle itself, the book, is a living 
thing. “You have read other books,” says Albion, “this book is 
reading you.” This animistic intention, the living book, is out of 
the realm of reason. It goes past fantasy and into the realm of 
poetry because it is part of a valid, huger artistic concept. Pat- 
chen’s universe is a living, pulsing mystery. Anything lives to 
which man’s spirit can react. The stars and the stones, the thought 
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or the very deed itself has its size, its shape and its voice. Panels 
for the Walls of Heaven offers an example: 


A Man: Whhhhhhh 

A Woman: Nhhhhhhh 

(There is a very loud explosion) 

Whbhhhbhh: A man 

Nhhhhhbhh: A woman 

The Very Loud Explosion: Oh you mean 
the stuff that screamed? 


Frequently, to show this inherently living quality of everything, 
Patchen will isolate at random the names of cities, or such single 
words as “‘day,” “apple,” “worm.” In the context of the micro- 
cosm, they will appear as whole vitalized things. 

It is in this weirdly vitalized world that his young lovers have 
their adventures. In the Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer, a green 
deer comes out of the forest and the sceptic Priscilla pets it—yet 
it is made only out of Budd's faith. Most of all, the poetry must 
support, if we are to share in the vision at all, the ghastly, vicious 
and “inhuman” superabundance of outrage and slaughter which 
make up the world in which the young lovers find themselves. 
Most of the characters are the amorphous embodiments of many 
human and inhuman elements. They have no static nature, very 
often no static sex or form of their own. They take the terrifying 
shape of their compulsions, compulsions which most frequently 
are not their own but which have been set up for them and made 
to possess them by centuries of evil and evil men. You can usually 
rely on it that when one of them loves he will eventually soil, 
butcher and murder the thing he loves. 

But Patchen’s ‘“word’”—the “only enemy of murder”—puts 
weapons of a sort in this world. Green deer get made here and 
there out of stubborn faith. Yellow birds eat violets. There are 
little wells of strength where the tormented lovers can drink and 
then go fight some more at the black violence. We know that they 
will eventually be engulfed. . . . But after death—who knows? 
Their tragedy may be thought of as greater than the epic heroes’, 
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because they must doubt the immortality of anything—even their 
own love. They have no certainty that the pieces will fit together 
even in death. 

m 


IN HENRY MILLER’s booklet on Patchen there is quoted a neat con- 
cision of Patchen’s ideology: 


“The pain [arthritis] is almost a natural part of me now. . . . The 
sickness of the world probably didn’t cause mine, but it certainly 
conditions my handling of it. . . . What is there to struggle against? 
Nobody can put the stars together again. I can’t say that it doesn’t 
matter; it matters more than anything—but we are helpless to stop it 
now. ... It’s always because we love that we are rebellious; it takes a 
great deal of love tc give a damn one way or another what happens 
from now on: I still do. The situation for human beings is hopeless. 
For the while that’s left, though, we can remember the Great and the 
gods.” 


The question which arises always comes immediately to mind on 
hearing such expressions of futility: If Patchen believes the sit- 
uation for human beings to be hopeless, why does he struggle at 
all? For, if to read his books is to experience madness, to write 
them, for a sane man, must have been an incalculable toil of near- 
madness. 

Overall, it is true (except for the apocryphal “heaven” he tacks 
onto Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer) his books propose that 
the game is not worth the candle, that all goodness and beauty is 
cheated from the instant of their birth. But he is a poet whose art 
can shape living images of goodness and beauty. Even if it is his 
own hand that slays them, we have seen them before their fall to 
vicious irony, and we will remember. The green deer vanish and 
to have love is to lose love; but memory is not to be denied to liv- 
ing man, and such memories bring with them as their least gift, 
doubt. Doubt—even of hopelessness. This doubt has been men- 
tioned before. It is a third world added to Patchen’s real-and- 
unreal cosmos. In doubt there is inevitably hope. 

Perhaps Patchen’s art is wiser than his personal logic. Such men 
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as he seem to be victims of a paradox which they refuse to recog- 
nize. Any act of creation is in itself a credo of faith in immortal- 
ity. Francois Villon took some time out, very precious time, 
before he thought he was going to be hanged, to write a poem. 
His poem urged observers of his carrion to be in the future more 
worthy and pious. Facing a fate of total annihilation, you do not 
write songs to die with you. You write for others because you 
expect that your caring, somehow, will not perish. 

It is this hope implicit in Patchen’s prose-poetry that helps 
raise his work out of its bloodbaths to genuine artistic vision. 
Patchen may say that the situation is hopeless, but after we have 
read him it does not follow that we must believe him. Nor do we. 
If we did, it would be unfortunate for his work, because we 
would consider that hopeless—and useless—too. Albion, at the 
end, goes on dying in a life that is perhaps worse than death. But 
the stars watch. And it is a life that can still see them and reach. 

Céline, a predecessor of Patchen, failed because of this lack of 
loftiness and hope in his work. He has brought so many feasts of 
horror and disgust that they have blocked out all higher vision. 
He did carry into a new high ridicule the false clichés he saw of 
human living. He broke down many smug lines of traditional 
reality. But this concept and his treatment are hell-bound. There 
is in his books very little chiaroscuro or contrast because there is 
no real sunlight. He is sickly in his complete despair and in his 
sickness was led right into the Nazi camp. One can think of the 
air of his books as the air of Buchenwald. Much of his humor 
bursts like an overfull pustule. 

Henry Miller is closer to Patchen. That could be a good reason 
for his hastening to proclaim The Journal of Albion Moonlight: 
“Nothing like it has been written since the inception of our liter- 
ature.” Miller, an American and a hater of all inequities, is health- 
ier than Céline—the symbol of French decay. His concern, as 
Céline’s, is with the deaths-in-life, the maladies of a gnarled 
world. But his people are not fully eaten by their vermin: about 
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them clings yet some solid flesh, some hectic tie to the unnamed 
beauties of the life we know. 

It is Patchen who extends the vision of Miller and Céline to 
the farthest stretches of sanity and by the agility and poetry of 
his language brings their wail to full throat. Patchen, whose 
basic message, after all the variations, is no more than this: 


WE BELIEVE IN YOU. THERE IS NO DANGER. IT 
IS NOT GETTING DARK. WE LOVE YOU. 


He tells you again and again: “I must tell you that what I have 
said is not true. This is all a damn lie.” But we still remember 
what we wanted to see, what we wanted to hear. We must milk dry 
the doubt he provides us with. It is all he leaves us to combat the 
terrors he has made rise in us. But one senses, in a stunned way, 
that it is a very valuable thing to have. 

It is not at all to be expected of such a writer that he should be 
an even writer. The “duty” of his kind of an artist he has Albion 
outline: 

To establish problems 


To contradict everything 


To tinkle a warning when mankind strays 


To follow every false track 

To verify the irrational 
With this for a motto, unevennesses are inevitable. In his books, 
narratives written in the style of Dashiell Hammett nudge invo- 
cations of Biblical proportions. Pages of pure epigrams will lead 
into an old English ballad. A thread of the main narrative will be 
sandwiched in between parts of a free verse poem. But these are 
stylistic unevennesses, necessary to the concept as a whole. The 
quality of that whole is high. 

However, in his last book See You in the Morning (1947) one 
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witnesses an almost complete failure. It is called on the jacket “a 
novel of love and faith.” In it Patchen attempts to put into con- 
ventional form the fundamentals he has been vivisecting and 
illuminating in his other books. We have two young lovers again. 
A handsome young man in comfortable circumstances has only 
a year to live. He is bitter and empty until the young lady, poor 
but lovely, comes into the picture. They marry, and in their year 
of love find the world. This is not at all the thunder-and-lighting- 
handed Patchen we have come to know. This is a straight tale, 
told with probability. The poetry is so subdued by the limitations 
of the ordinary form that when it appears it often seems mushy. 
It is so softly done that it is like a negligible whisper. In this lacy 
milieu expressions that would have shone in his other contexts 
bobble here as arty little apothegms: 

Emily answered quietly: “No, usually the way people live is the 
escape, while art takes us back to the real heart of things.” 


Trapped by its conventions, this novel rarely rises above the 


sentimental level of the ladies’ magazines. It fails because Patchen 
has done the one thing that Patchen not only should not, but 
cannot, do: write in another man’s fashion. Perhaps he wrote it 
for money. If he did, that is certainly his own business. It is about 
time that he made some. At any rate, it does serve a literary pur- 
pose in that by its painful mediocrity it points up the values of 
his other books. In them, a crusher of forms, he has assembled a 
mosaic of the weirdest, but most credible literature ever produced 
—credible, because if we go deep enough we can find that his 
distortions are astonishingly familiar to us. 

His future? Albion says: “The greatest masters foster no 
schools. They imitate themselves until the matter is ended.’ One 
hopes that for him the matter is not ended. 
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Alan Swallow 


GOLDEN GIRL 


HEN HE was at least as young as eleven, he had 

fancied how he might first meet her. Since he lived 

in the north among snow and ice months on end, he 
thought the meeting could be in the clear, white dangers of the 
crystalline blizzard, when the wind whipped its sharp edges of 
ice against all that was stubborn, until stubbornness itself was lost 
in the unknown landscape and gave way to the world of death. He, 
knowing the ways of snow and wind and blizzard, would simply 
lead her to safety—and to the great warm fire of love. Or, since he 
lived in the West where the name of Buffalo Bill was still upon 
the lips of many who had known him, he dreamed the meeting 
could be upon the high, colored plateau of sage where lurked the 
Indian and the coarse ruffian; and he, who could shoot rabbits 
with the highest-speed bullet of the .22 calibre, would rise like 
thunder with his guns and his courage, his knowledge and his 


sympathy, to save the girl, her parents, a whole wagon train, and 
take them through to the safe, walled enclosure which marked the 


mutual recognition of love. 
In those dreams she was Idea, nameless and faceless, a great 
shadow of warmth and laughter and generosity, beneath which he 
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would no longer be other than he was, but would be born into all 
the secret passages that he knew within himself, like the ignored 
bud into the opened flower. Perhaps she was the image of his 
mother as his mother would be were she faceless and nameless but 
only being. 

But he grew older and the dream changed. Once she might be 
Helen—still an Idea, with a name. And he knew within himself 
in the night-mind—when he could with least distraction evoke the 
image with all its power—he knew, as all Helens must have 
known, the fateful, cathartic pathos of love blossomed into the 
destruction of all that was meaningful, friend, foe, and her; and 
over the fire of the destroyed town hovered the slight but mean- 
ingful shadow of the act of love. 

And then she became the nameless one in a poem entitled “To 
——.” Or at times an initial, F. or M. or D. At other times names 
would ride his running thoughts, Helen joined with Mary, Mar- 
garet, Fanny, Lenore. Or best, it seemed, was the name above all 
names, Love. “Thou wast all that to me, love, for which my soul 
did pine.” The meeting was no longer specifically dreamed; only 
the image of love. 

But when the meeting came, it included none of his imagin- 
ings, and he was lost. There was a small gathering for an informal 
dance. When he entered she stood carelessly at the side of a group 
of five or six, both engaged and withdrawn. Her head turned 
slightly and her eyes met his, without recognition. Almost he 
turned and left the bright room; he was not prepared. But he 
lingered, confused and dumb. And when he was introduced to 
her, he felt speechless, as if his fine nerves had rusted in their deep 
channels. But it must have gone all right. Ever afterward that 
moment was nightmare to him. Could he have muttered some- 
thing perfunctory? Could he have said ‘“‘How do you do?” to her? 
His tongue should have been rusted, too, unless it could utter 
what he wanted to say. And what should that have been? “You are 
the image of that which is really I. At this moment, I am terribly 
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sorry to say, only I recognize it.” Or “You are the only thought I 
have ever had.” Or simply the two words of recognition, “Golden 
Girl.” 

For that is what she became. As the evening went on, by some 
mechanical requirement of the clock, the image gradually took 
shape and density before him. Her hair was only golden; it moved 
like the sun through the room. Under the sun moved the world 
he now knew that he recognized—a soft world of lingering pain 
and unrecognized desire. For her forehead, though smooth, would 
at times, as he observed her, draw softly down over the clear eyes 
as though behind them, in the beautiful head, was observed the 
one essential emotion—the pleasurable pain which touches all 
things, even love. And the wonderfully soft lips carried slightly 
the undefended sadness which love knows instantaneously in the 
exact center of her who is love. 

Twice he danced with her. Those few minutes were agony! 
What could he say to her? There were words spoken, words from 
his shriveled mouth to the inviting whorl of her ear which was 
near his lips, and gentle words from her voiceless but all-speaking 
mouth to the metal of his ear; but the words were meaningless to 
him. The meaningful words were deep inside him, still not ut- 
tered even to himself. She was in his arms, the image made flesh. 
The golden hair touched his cheek, and the cheek became as if 
incandescent from the light. Her body’s flesh was the paradox he 
had sought—firm enough to exist richly in time, with fine electric 
texture, but warm and soft with the reception from whence issues 


all birth. ; 
Ask me no more if East or West 


The Phoenix builds her spicy nest; 
For unto you at last she flies, 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


In that night was the beginning of the descent from Love to 
love. The Idea had become flesh, miraculously created before his 
senses; and now he began dimly to perceive amid his pleasurable 
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and painful images the object of pleasure and pain. It was the 
informed, the incarnate, body in which lay all things; in which 
lie down together the world and the idea of the world. But in 
that night began the end of his old, imagined role of lover. He 
was stranger, he could not act; desire became a fine, rusted mesh 
of steel before his eyes, and he was left more alone, because more 
aware, than in any of his ignorant years. 


For they had become friends. Nothing else seemed possible 
then. Distance and time, hated enemies of love, now brought 
them casually together, now separated them. He might walk with 
her down a street and place his hand upon her arm as they crossed 
the intersection. Or they might meet at a gathering of young 
people, dance, play cards, or talk. Or he might watch her play ten- 
nis, intent upon the motion revealed possible in the flesh. Always 
he was aware that she was alive and existed somewhere in the 
world at all moments; the moments meant her being; whatever 
their surface needs or attention, the moments contained the 
aware core of their meaning. His images, strangely, became less 
specific again, and through some need of his they again became 
symbol and idea—not the single Idea—in which the gold of her 
essential quality could touch everything, as with the Midas-touch, 
and she, the Golden Girl, became also the golden bowl from 
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which poured all identifiable wealth. The panther and the spot- 
ted leopard, the bird which falls from the sky, the beetle and the 
scarab, the brightness in the air and upon the upspringing grass, 
and the arrogant stone—all things became precious. He knew 
that deep within her lay her own independent power and that if 
she were aware of being perceived, she did not show it. Her power 
could choose and fructify as it determined. And the Midas-touch 
was not put upon him, and he remained more base and capable of 
rust. 

By this time there was for him no waking or sleeping moment 
without the consciousness of her within him. Golden Girl, Gold- 
en Girl, whispered his veins. A mechanical man, he functioned by 
some electric impulses within him and outside him; the gray gan- 
glia handled the impulses as if the channels were sluiced and hol- 
low; there were no variants, no make-and-break contacts in the 
vast web. Yet the web was himself, an intricate pattern distinct, so 
much more subtle and complicated than the structure of the bone 
which held him erect; he wished, at times, for some X-ray power 
which would put that web upon a photographic plate. For on that 
plate he would find the true image of himself. 

He was becoming intolerable to himself. But issue from this 
state could only be postponed. Within him was such directional 
force that, though it bring no overt action, it must affect her. She 
was not stone, but golden; the Golden Girl would receive and, 
sometime, accept. Thus he began to live less in the present. Wait- 
ing was nothing; waiting a lifetime was nothing. He contained 
her essence within him, and in some indefinite time and place 
would come another meeting and the overt recognition of love 
would be there mutually between them. The virtues of kindness, 
consideration, and especially patience occupied his moral con- 
duct. 

Waiting finds some end, but when would his waiting end? 
Should he avoid her, or should he make some gesture? He would 
do both, the impulse to do both swinging back and forth like an 
electric motor which uses alternating current. 
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This alternating must issue into some more stable change. And 
so it happened. They had come nearly simultaneously to a party 
at the home of a friend. When they had put their coats away in 
separate rooms, they met in the hallway returning to the party. 
Ten feet from them, beyond a corner, came the small light and 
the undertone of the living room. They were partly in shadow, 
and he saw her hair glow in the friendly darkness. As they met, 
she seemed to pause, as if suddenly musing upon some reason why 
she should be at that place at that time. Her face was turned to- 
ward him, and upon it, he thought, appeared the sweet petulance 
of wonder and invitation. His hands came up and grasped her 
arms below the shoulders, and he moved forward to place his lips 
upon hers. His lips felt harsh instead of soft, metal instead of 
flesh; against them hers seemed mobile only with passivity. And 
then he broke his lips away and pulled her head beside his. Into 
her ear he whispered, “You are wonderful, wonderful.” He would 
never know anything else he might have said better or more 
surely. 

The moment was gone, and they stepped into the light and the 
noise of the party. He sat withdrawn the rest of the time and left 
early. Inwardly he seethed with alternate blame and justification, 
so that in all else he was stiff and ungainly. He had betrayed the 
virtues of his own love. He had betrayed himself. His will was 
broken. He was a fool. And now he must act the part of a fool. 

He thought of words he would say to her, words he would put 
on paper to send to her. They were long speeches and long let- 
ters, and he could not finish one before another must be started. 

When he got home that night, he sat at his desk and wrote. But 


what he wrote was only brief: 


Darling, 

You must know, you must have known, that I have 
done nothing except love you for a long, long time. That 
is a poor name for it, but I know no other. You have pos- 
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sessed all my thoughts, you, whom I call the Golden Girl, 
are my only thought. 

Tonight I had no right to kiss you. I do not think of 
worthiness or of unworthiness, but of right, which I did 
not have. I would erase the act if I could. You must know, 
as you must have known that I love you, that my love is 
yours upon those terms you can choose. When you wish, 
you will speak, and that will be the way it is. 


He walked to mail the letter, and he could not sleep, not that 
night and not for many other nights. Impatience now possessed 
him. The act had declared, had put him in the field with his true 
colors. He would triumph or fall upon that field. 

It was the final act. She who had not thought of the kiss or had 
thought of it as something essentially meaningless—an accident of 
occasion and place, perhaps an accident due her on that occasion 
and place—found his words annoying and humorous and a little 
insane. She felt strange before the words. And he learned of her 
answer, not from her mouth or from her hand, but from the 
scorn, the chuckles and jest, of others. 

He had deserved it. He acknowledged his fault. If he had wait- 
ed for her Midas-touch, he might have triumphed into the flower. 
But he could not wait. Now mechanically he had moved without 
choice to a fate he neither desired nor rejected. He could only 
wonder about the might-have-been—the wondering that broke 
the metal of his being into little, crumbling shards; the wonder- 
ing that stabs at the willing heart its pointed barb on which clings 
faintly an opiate poison. 
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Lorine Nredecker 


HE LONG poem For Paul isa work in progress. The cen- 

tral figure is a child of six or seven who composes music 

and plays the violin. Like other children, he is discovering 

the world around him each day, confronting its real strangeness 

and answering it with the play fantasy which is every child's 
resource. 

In “Group One” (printed last year in New Directions Twelve), 
the fantasy and fact of Paul’s nurture are described when he asks 
a carpenter, “ ‘Homer/ did you write that book?’ ” plays baseball, 
runs off to neighbors “and back into the Iliad.” And then, “In my 
mind, the child said, are rondeau-gavottes 1 to 11/ here is no. 12.” 

Apparently the poet finds in the versatility of the child's prac- 
tice “a start in life,” where “The efforts of a life/hold together as 
Einstein’s/and lead to expectations of form.” In the poem she 
undertakes the child’s further instruction, offering a middle 
ground between Paul's very personal world and the real world of 
history, wars, depressions, art and science. On this ground the 
poet can give the child songs of experience, an adult attempt to 
form meaning out of the chaos as yet unknown to the child for 
whom every experience has its own immediate value, its own 
usable form. It is as though Miss Niedecker had said, This is 
where the future meets the past, where the poet and the child, 
each in his own way, create the world. 
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Miss Niedecker believes: “A new idea is a new rhythm. Every 
piece of subject matter, however close, however remote, has its 
special sound, rhythm, poetic form; only through fighting to cap- 
ture just that can we evolve the new or the old anew.” It is no 
accident then, as she shows in “Group Two,” that her rhythms 
(half thinking aloud, half public speech) should involve the 
child for whom music is such a fine game, such a serious toy.—E.H. 


FOR PAUL 


GROUP TWO 

x 

Not all that’s heard is music. Paul, we leave 

an air that for awhile was good, white cottage, 
spruce . . . Whatifthe sky is gone and they hold 
the hill armed with tin cans—they’re not bad kids 
but fascists’-—you have the world. Remember the little 
lovely notes, “the little O, the earth.” 

This thing is old and singing’s new—you 

just more full. Come, we'll sit with our birds 
between city bricks. See! the sun hits. 
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XI 
Let's play a game. 
Let’s play Ask for a job. 
What can you do? 
I can hammer and saw 
and feed a dog. 
You'll do! Take this slip 
to the department of song. 
You must ask me where I'm from. 
Oh yes, you’re from the country 
called The Source. 
Will the nurse in your plant 
give me sweet pills? 
No! We're not at war. 
One console-ation is: 
we can always play 
Ask for a job. 


XII 
Keen and lovely man moved as in a dance 
to be considerate in his lighted, glass-walled 
almost outdoor office. Business 


wasn't all he knew. He knew music, art. 
Had a heart. “With eyes like yours I should think 
the dictaphone,” or did he say the flute? 


His sensitivity—it stopped you. 
And the neighbors said, “She's taking lessons 
on the dictaphone’”’ as tho it were a saxophone. 


He gave the job to someone else. 
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XIII 
He moved in light 
to establish 
the lovely 
possibility 
we knew 
and let it pass 


XIV 
In the great snowfall before the bomb, 
colored yule tree lights 

at windows, 

the only glow for contemplation 
along this road 


I worked the print shop 

right down among ‘em 

the folk from whom all poetry flows 
and dreadfully much else. 


I was Blondie, 

I carried my bundles of hog feeder price lists 
by Larry the Lug, 

I'd never got anywhere 

because I'd never had suction, 

you know: pull, favor, drag, 

well-oiled protection 








I heard their rehashed radio barbs— 
more barbarous among hirelings 

as higher-ups grow more corrupt. 

But what vitality! The women hold jobs, 
clean house, cook, raise children, bowl 
and go to church. 


What would they say if they knew 
I sit for two months on six lines 
of poetry? 
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xv 
Lugubre for a child 
but for you, little one, 
life pops 

from a music box 
shaped like a gun. 


Watch! In some flowers 
a hammer drops down 
like a piano key’s 

and honeybees 
wear a pollen gown. 


A hammer, a hummer! 

A bomber in feathers! 

Hummingbirds fly 
backwards—we eye 

blurred propellers. 


Dear fiddler: how’'ll you carry 
a counter that sings 
when man sprays 
rays 
on small whirring things? 


XVI 
Tell mea story about the last war. 
All right, six lines, no child should hear more. 


The Marshal of France made quite a clatter: 
Dear people, I know you're too hungry to flatter. 


But eat your beef-ounce from a doll’s platter, 
You'll think it’s a roast wrapped in a batter. 


Along came the bishop, his robe a tatter: 
Sleep and it won’t matter. 
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XVII 
I'd like to tell you about a man 

of a hundred years ago. 

He was here when wild swans were still 
afloat. Bigwigs wrote 

from Boston: Thure, we must know 
about the sandhill crane, 

is it ever white with you and how many 
eggs can you obtain? 


Grandchildren played with his mounted birds. 
‘Imagine playing horse 

with a pink flamingo! Imagine eight of us 
schooled and exposed to a course 

of music’’ as one of them now sums it up 

to grandchildren of her own. 

“And gathered around the first kerosene 

lamp, how we shone.” 


For Thure the solitary tattler 

opened a door 

to learned birds—with their latest books— 
who walked New England's shore. 

One day by the old turnpike that still crosses 
the marsh, down in the ditch 

he found a new astor—to it he gave 

his name as tho he were rich. 





The trouble with war for a botanist— 
he daren’t drop out of the line of march 
to examine a flower. What flower? 
Shell-burst—observe a sky-exotic 
attract a bomber-bird. 





Dear little curlew 

how are you on Willow St. 
your ear on us pipers 

who bleat? 
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XVIII 
“Shut up in woods” 

he made knives and forks, 
fumbled English gently, 


“Now is March gone 
and Ihave muchundone .. .” 


“It would be good 
to hear the birds 
along this shore intently 


without song of gun.” 


XIX 
Happy New Year 

“Glorious and abundant 

The cherry trees are in flower 
In all the world there is nothing 
Finer than brotherhood.” 


My friend, you were right. 
Two thousand years 
beyond you 

I hand you this: 


Trees’ bloom with snow 
clean sorrow 
better than bitter 


winter 
brotherhood 


Resolved: beyond 
flowering cherry trees 
dissolved enmity 
find summer 

brother 








Oscar E. Berninghaus 


By Edmund H. Wuerpel 


F YOU EXPECT the usual reaction from looking at a retro- 

spective exhibition of Oscar Berninghaus’ work, you will be 

disappointed. No puzzling inquiry, no psychological bewil- 
derment here. All is quite straightforward, simple and clear. You 
do not need special training to understand what you are looking 
at. While there is a family resemblance in all his work, there is a 
steady progress towards a definite end from his earliest canvas to 
his most recent one. 

This is easily understandable when we consider the man’s 
training. He was born in 1874—at a time when it was common 
practice for an art-minded youth to apprentice himself to a firm 
of lithographers. Lithography was the prevalent method of repro- 
ducing commercial art. It was an exacting art and had to be as 
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photographic as possible to meet the requirements of those cli- 
ents who advertised graphically. There were set rules for draw- 
ing, for design and for color, when color was used. Draw, draw, 
draw was pounded into the mind of the craftsman, and this stern 
and disciplined admonition was further strengthened by attend- 
ance at night school where academic training from cast and the 
nude was imperative. How different is the approach today. 

That was Berninghaus’ training. Is it to be wondered that his 
work has remained what critics call conventional? There are defi- 
nite phases in his work, periods of hardness in his technique, ul- 
traconventionality in his arrangement, coldness and a lack of 
light in his color. But always the honest endeavor to render truth 
—truth as he saw it at the moment. Current events changed, atti- 
tudes and requirements broadened. Men’s minds underwent radi- 
cal reversals in response to progressive changes. That was inevit- 
able and Berninghaus changed too; even his attitude towards 
truth changed, but his method of revealing this truth remained 
fundamentally the same. He belongs, as he says, “to the vintage 
of yesterday and having faith in it, I still paint that way. At the 
same time, I respect the present day movement, the Modern, pro- 
viding it is basically sound and good.” He further says, in a letter 
to me: “I believe the powers that be have endowed each and 
everyone of us with certain talents, ambitions and skills, some 
with more, some with less. And it is our obligation to do the best 
we can with the allotment assigned to us. I have tried to do the 
best I could with mine.” 

If there were need for understanding and respect for this man’s 
work, these words of his would amply explain his ambitions, his 
motives, and even his adherence to fundamental and convention- 
al methods. Being of the same ‘“‘vintage” myself, I appreciate what 
he has accomplished and respect it though I do not always like it. 

He taught illustration in the art school and carried on at the 
same time his free-lance work as a commercial artist. The latter 
resulted in repeated commissions for illustrated pamphlets de- 
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scribing the scenic wonders observable along the line of sundry 
railroads, by whom he was employed. The western country trav- 
ersed by these lines was new to him and wherever he went the 
unfamiliarity of the landscape intrigued him. 

More and more he liked it. Thus he discovered Taos and in a 
very short time he determined to make Taos his home. Before he 
reached this decision, he had been making designs for very large 
posters not only for railroads but for the Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association of St. Louis. The latter were illustrations of the 
method of transportation of the firm's products all over the coun- 
try. These posters not only attracted attention through their real- 
istic storytelling qualities, but they gave Berninghaus unusual 
opportunities to study horses. The great powerful Percheron 
horses used almost exclusively by this company were familiar to 
all St. Louisians. Berninghaus’ use of them in the huge posters he 
designed made them familiar to the East as well as the West. They 
were entirely different from the horses depicted by Remington 
and Russell, but they were admired by all who saw them. They 
were almost photographic in their fidelity to nature. There was 
no attempt to introduce romance into the story; the great trucks 
loaded high with heavy casks did not call for romance. But they 
did tell the story of the transportation of heavy loads by splendid 
heavy horses throughout a wide range of territory. Above all, 
they expressed movement and a fine sense of their unity in action. 
The creation of these posters proved of great value to Berning- 
haus in his later work. He had learned to like the West and all 
that went with it. The strange shapes of mountains rising abrupt- 
ly from the desert; the pifiones, the cactus, the sagebrush and, 
high up on the mountainsides, the aspens. Not only this but the 
inhabitants of this little known country, the pueblos in which 
they dwelt; their customs and manners; their strange religious 
dances and rituals. Beyond all this, he loved, even more, the In- 
dian himself and his horses. The man and beast were one. Their 
mutual understanding and affection made an appeal to Berning- 
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haus’ mind which further inspired him to draw them, to study 
them and to put these reactions permanently upon canvas. 

In the beginning of this phase of his work there was only the 
honest rendering of that which he saw superficially. The light was 
cold. The shadows were dark and opaque. The bridles, saddles, 
blankets, were mere still life, splendidly done. They are histori- 
cal records of great value. The Indian was merely a model well 
rendered, for photographic purposes. They will always be splen- 
did records of great value to historians but lacking in the vital 
aliveness so notable in his later work, qualities so dominant in 
the work of Joseph H. Sharp. 

A man as sensitive as Berninghaus could not help but become 
aware, after months of experience, of the deeper meaning of his 
environment. The mystery, the light, the fascinating inner life, 
so calm outwardly, so subtle, deep and pulsating inwardly. An en- 
vironment into which the Indian fitted. 

Consciously or unconsciously—who can tell?—it dawned upon 
the artist that he was not truly rendering the fact that lay before 
him. External truth, yes! But there was more here than was re- 
vealed to the untrained eye. There was an unseen truth which 
had not reached him. 

It troubled him, no doubt, and it made his work less satisfac- 
tory. It lacked conviction because there was a struggle in his mind 
(and in his art) between visible truth and psychological revela- 
tion. It involved more than the mere recording of facts, however 
well presented. The story had another side with which he was not 
familiar. This aspect, once he became conscious of it, influenced 
the nature of his work, it changed his approach, and it became 
more human and hence more interestiifg. 

His shadows were no longer mere dull, opaque values opposing 
an uninspiring light. His atmosphere became alive, infused with 
the exhilarating stimulus of the western air. The scene began to 
be intimate. It was no longer a visitor imitating the idiom of the 
country, it became thoroughly native in easy command of the 
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character, the meaning and the charm of the location. The more 
Berninghaus became a part of his chosen environment, the more 
convincing his work became, a joy to himself as well as to his be- 
holders. It has been said again and again that good creative work 
is produced only if the artist puts all his love into it, however 
exhausting the effort, however difficult the special task may be, 
technically or otherwise. The artist lives for and, for the time 
being, only for his work. If his motive is other than the accom- 
plishment of an honest, a good piece of work, it runs the chance 
of being only a commonplace tour de force, unworthy of respect. 
Not always is this so but it is usually the verdict critics give. Ber- 
ninghaus has never painted for money, but for the love of the 
work and the joy it gave him. 

He was, on the other hand, induced to make designs and to 
carry out the creation of a series of floats for the annual parade 
of the St. Louis Veiled Prophet. This was and still is a commercial 
project financed by a secret society, designed to attract and de- 
light not only the St. Louis population but also many visitors 
who annually throng the city in the pre-Christmas season of the 
year. Whether the theme was a fairy story, an historical episode 
or a local affair, Berninghaus treated it as an illustration. Color- 
ful, realistic, easily understood even by the multitude of children 
who looked forward to it with never tiring delight. The parade 
took place at night and followed the route of the street cars, thus 
making possible the unlimited use of electric lighting. These ef- 
fects Berninghaus used with considerable skill and his work was 
highly satisfactory and appreciated. He was generally reticent 
about his commercial commissions for he never spoke of them. 
After a number of years he declined to render this service, to the 
regret of all concerned. 

However, this periodic work must have been of value to him 
in his mural decorations later on. Although he did not abandon 
the storytelling principle, he used movement, design and color 
with closer application to the purpose of his theme. 





JICARILLA APACHE ENCAMPMENT. Oil 
on canvas 35” x 40”. 1940. In collection of Mrs. Millicent Rog- 
ers, New York and Taos. 





rOO OLD FOR THE RABBIT HUNT. Oll 


~~" 


on canvas 35 


x 40”. 1927. In collection of Thomas Gilcrease 


Foundation, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








A HUNTER OF TAOS PUEBLO. Oil on can- 
vas 35° x 40”. (Altman Prize, National Academy of Design) . 
In collection of Cranbrook School, Broomfield, Michigan. 





THEIR SON. Oil on canvas 35” x 40”. 1929. (Ranger 
Fund Purchase Prize, National Academy of Design, New 


York) . Jn collection of Art Club at Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Primarily a mural must remain on the wall; it should not, as 
in a pageant, move on. In state and federal buildings the require- 
ments differ from those in private collections. The human inter- 
est must remain present. It is almost always painted in a minor 
key. Not the sad, depressing minor of Tschaikowski, but the 
thoughtful, moody, quiet dignity of Schubert's “Lieder.” The 
Indian is not hilarious. Proud, yes, and quite conscious of his 
place in his native habitat. A figure as fitting as the undulating 
hills, the endless flat plains, the pifion and the cactus, a landmark 
worthy of belonging, inseparable from it. 

Berninghaus seldom uses an eastern motive. It does not fit, it 
is not indigenous to the country. Even baseball becomes trans- 
formed, not so much in its objective as in the more reserved man- 
ner in which this purpose is attained. No raucous acclaim, no 
frenzied joy, no unseemly demonstration. Pleasure in quiet, dig- 
nified, restrained expression. All this Berninghaus observes and 
records. The sentiment attending the game is revealed through 
the spotted grouping of spectators. Were it not for the man with 
the bat, there would be no recognition of the nature of the game. 
It might be any game. The solid mass of men, women, children, 
dogs and horses is made animate by means of the gay colors of 
blankets, headdresses and accessories. The uniform grayness of 
background merely emphasizes the richness of the color. The 
vast plain is there and the ever-present mountains but they are 
passive and have no vital part in the action. 

How different is the use made of background in the “Gather- 
ing of Rabbit Hunters,” a recent canvas. Again a crescent shaped 
mass of men and horses in the foreground. The group is impas- 
sive showing no emotion. It is the landscape that conveys excited 
movement. The long, swiftly moving lines of the mountains, so 
finely contrasted with the slow, ponderous rolling of cumulus 
clouds, almost a pursuit in themselves. The hilltop, upon the 
summit of which the impassive horsemen are gathered, overlooks 
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a vast extent of almost barren desert, an interlude between man 
and mountain. 

Berninghaus has mastered the art of giving interest to what is 
essentially still life. He adds interest through the introduction of 
human figures which in themselves are as much a part of the still 
life as the various fruits, vegetables and utensils so knowingly and 
affectionately painted. 

Contrast the two pictures he calls “Harvest’’ and “October.” 
In “Harvest” a young woman, grave but hopeful. The world 
is before her, still full of promise. The woman in “October,” 
middle-aged, strong and sturdy like the ripened pumpkin she 
holds. The mountains encompass her, close her in as though her 
life has been lived. How much alike and yet how subtly different. 
Not merely a still life study but a story, a study in psychology. 

Pure genre is expressed, in the western way, in the canvas 
painted last year, “Rancher’s Home and Corral.” Again the 
strong movement of clouds contrasting with the gravity of the 
mountain and betokening life. The sunny peace of the courtyard 
with all its domestic accessories. Yes, an illustration; why not? It 
records, as do so many of his canvases, a phase of the western civili- 
zation that is, alas, too rapidly being eclipsed by the life, demands 
and manners of eastern visitors who crave eastern comforts. 

In the tempera painting called “Taos Indians Participate in 
the War,” Berninghaus undertook a task not familiar to him. It 
is influenced by modern expression. There is confusion, violent 
contrast of movement, a crowded conglomeration of themes and 
motives scattered over an area of too limited dimensions. The 
mood thus created has undoubted reference to the excitement 
caused by thoughts of war. But it is not compelling. Perhaps this 
jumble of ideas thrown upon the canvas seemingly without a 
well-matured motive is intentional. It is not successful in its pur- 
pose, however, unless that purpose was the depiction of present- 
day confusion. The motive of unrest on the other hand as shown 
in “Apache Encampment,” many horses and tepees repeated in 
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scattered units, is the staccato movement of a great symphony, in- 
tentional and well carried out. It is like a flock of blackbirds 
alight for a moment but ready to fly on at a moment's alarm. “In- 
dians Threshing Wheat” is another example of repeated and 
similar motives dominated by the great central mass encompassed 
by an aspen pole corral. 

The “Hunter of Taos” is a careful, well-understood character 
study with perhaps an inexplicable patch of white forming a 
background for the seriously studied head. How much better 
Berninghaus has managed the main, pathetic figure in “Too 
Old for the Rabbit Hunt.” The static emphasis of the old man is 
given by means of the onward rush of young active hunters, eager 
for the chase. 

In his study of “Their Son” Berninghaus has shown his success- 
ful conquest of the themes he loves and thoroughly understands. 
This canvas alone would identify him as a thorough student of 
Indian, horse, accoutrements, mountains and, above all, as a ro- 
mantic teller of tales. 

These, in short, are mostly the elements we look for in Ber- 


ninghaus’ work. There is no hidden meaning, no confusion of 
thought. All is quite simple and clear. It is a message that will al- 
ways have an honored place in the history of the western scene 
and also in the development of American art. 
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HUNTERS IN THE SNOW: 
BRUEGHEL 


Quail and rabbit hunters with tawny hounds, 

shadowless, out of late afternoon 

trudge toward the neutral evening of indeterminate form. 
Done with their blood-annunciated day 

public dogs and all the passionless mongrels 

through deep snow 

trail their deliberate masters 

descending from the upper village home in hovering light. 
Sooty lamps 

glow in the stone-carved kitchens. 


This is the fabulous hour of shape and form 
when Flemish children are gray-black-olive 

and green-dark-brown 

scattered and skating informal figures 

on the mill ice pond. 

Moving in stillness 

a hunched dame struggles with her bundled sticks, 
letting her evening’s comfort cudgel her 

while she, like jug or wheel, like a wagon cart 
walked by lazy oxen along the old snowlanes, 
creeps and crunches down the dusky street. 

High in the fire-red dooryard 

half unhitched the sign of the Inn 

hangs in wind 

tipped to the pitch of the roof. 

Near it anonymous parents and peasant girl, 
living like proverbs carved in the alehouse walls, 
gather the country evening into their arms 

and lean to the glowing flames. 


' 
' 
' 
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Now in the dimming distance fades 

the other village; across the valley 

imperturbable Flemish cliffs and crags 

vaguely advance, close in, loom 

lost in nearness. Now 

the night-black raven perched in branching boughs 
opens its early wing and slipping out 

above the gray-green valley 

weaves a net of slumber over the snow-capped homes. 
And now the church, and then the walls and roofs 

of all the little houses are become 

close kin to shadow with small lantern eyes. 

And now the bird of evening 

with shadows streaming down from its gliding wings 
circles the neighboring hills 

of Hertogenbosch, Brabant. 


Darkness stalks the hunters, 

slowly sliding down, 

falling in beating rings and soft diagonals. 
Lodged in the vague vast valley the village sleeps. 


JOSEPH T. LANGLAND 


TESTIMONIAL 


I had a testimonial from one 
That lives in goggles, and has run 
Impossible slopes, in less time. 
He grips, and is gripped; in mid-climb 
The motorcycle, stub of treachery, 
Seeks rock and rut. A lechery 
For topside is the final seizure; 
Success, and cigarettes at leisure. 
KEN EISLER 
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INLAND MURMUR 


In the Cimarron hills 

on the sod no plowshare knew 
pigeons tumbled through the air 
and on the grassblades there 

the rain fell in the dark 

and the wind blew. 


On the Cimarron rock 

the crooked water broke 

a splash and then a swirl 
from arid gorges gritted full 
far in the softest curve 

of the Cimarron hills. 


On the swell of earth 

or in the swirling flood I knew 
tumbling clear the pigeon feel 

and the rain touch as the wind blew 
over the curve the world was of 

in the Cimarron hills. 


BEFORE THE BIG STORM 


You are famous in my mind. 

When anyone mentions your name 
all the boxes marked “1930's” 
fall off the shelves; 

And the orators on the Fourth of July 
all begin shouting again. 

The audience of our high school commencement 
begin to look out of the windows 
at the big storm. 

And I think of you in our play— 
oh, helpless and lonely—crying, 
and your father is dead again. 

He was drunk; he fell. 
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When they mention your name 

our houses out there in the wind 

creak again in the storm; 
And I lean from our play, wherever I am, 

to you, quiet at the edge of that town: 
“All the world is blowing away.” 
“It is almost daylight.” 
“Are you warm?” 

WILLIAM STAFFORD 


TWO POEMS 


I 
Perceiving passages of unheard music 
as beehive humming in time with no bees, 
orchestra without players, 
funeral without death, 


In spectacle without scene 
I am an audience hearing 


some hard drawing of breath, 
some music or play of no form, 
no gestures or name. 


1 
Memory within memory like 
leaf within leaf unfolding 
on this dream waking: 
a sound heard from another dream, 
or is it now, familiar as an old clock 
a day opens within a day 
echoing its former suns 
its shadows of return, 
and rising to an air-dark sleep. 

ADELE LEVI 
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AS FUTURISM, AS DISEASE 


The room had always seemed the same, composite 
blur of chairs and tables, lamps, glass painted clocks. 
It was a room. My catseye fumbling in the dark 
touched what was there. How, now, meridian, the 
light refracts glass fragments of what was! A word, 
wired to suspicion, contacts fear. One knows. One 
always knew. The monkscloth curtains part, remote. 
Shock speeds to panic, then retreat. But back to wall, 
the infantile steps out again, relearning how to walk 
and know. Rugs diagram the patterned loss. Books 
stare, as ignorant as yesterday. I would not mind the 
change, except that nothing is quite finished yet. 
Chairs, tables separate, then stop. Movement preced- 
ing moment chills; and fever halts halfway. The 
spinning candlesticks can’t fall. The pictures slyly 
tilt. Plane gape, spaced in between, a cubist horror 
where the forms all fit. Walls shift yet stand. How 
can abstractions freeze, yet be alive, and disconnec- 
tions still connect? Words say it, but the dread re- 
mains. Sun polished doorknobs prime for turns. 
Fear clots. It won't go off. I smile. Clocks tick. But 
why is it so quiet here? It’s all the same, though 
nothing's in its proper place. And nothing moves. 


A VISIT, A HOUSE, A ROOM 


The walls were blue as eyes. Canary curtains and the 
salmon chairs tempered withdrawals like evasive 
smiles. Go back! Keep on, the sofa said, black, pink, 
checked, masked as harlequin. As lithe as light, the 
temperature went up with music and came down to 
love. It seemed like love. Even the shutters, that 
were green, shut out discretion. Light pasteled 
doubt. A poise of color, not rejection yet, poised 
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music. Tunes tippled time. Light mooned. And 
wavers of wanting softened so, so, so. The place, the 
decor, were appropriate; the person, more so. Yet 
the thing hung on, a chandelier, a prismed hesitant 
like a bright contagion that won't quite give up. 
BYRON VAZAKAS 


PERCH LESS 


Perch less, bird 
Fly on the 

Leaves 

Be heard 

Spatter drops 

So nothing is 

But light 

So light so well 
Foolishness is joy. 


Butt age, boy 

Have it not tell 

You, swift but 

Is nothing so 

Light it drops— 

From such high 

Slurred notes 

Bow-hair dares bird: 

So light so well 

Foolishness is joy. 
LOUIS ZUKOFSKY 
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E.W. Tedlock, Jr. 
LAWRENCE REDIVIVUS 


N TAOS there is a little stream that in Spring overflows its 
banks and runs mud over the bright trout. The flood is only 
miniature, just as the gossip that runs through all our lives 
seldom spills over past easy endurance. Lawrence was nearly 
swept under during his last years and the decade or so after his 
death in 1930. The reminiscences of some of his friends sub- 
merged the artist in the foibles, real or imagined, of the man. 
After these and the posthumous works were reviewed, discussion 
dwindled. As World War II approached, the charge of fascism 
was added to the old one of pornography. By 1942, as William 
White's much-needed checklist? shows, serious attention to Law- 
rence reached lowest ebb. Now he is recovering a place, free of 
the encumbrance of petty personalities and easy generalizations. 
Harry T. Moore? clears away a good deal of the silt. His review 
of the previous writing on Lawrence in Appendix A is valuable, 
though he is sometimes unkind, as in the slighting reference to 
Knud Merrild’s book. His best contributions lie in the text 
proper, where he gives detailed consideration to Lawrence's de- 
velopment as an artist. His treatment is less vivid than Richard 
Aldington’s impressionistic appreciations in his recent biography, 
but it is anchored to the works and is perceptive of the evolving 
technique and themes. It reveals the craftsman beneath the per- 


sistent half-truth that Lawrence was the inspired kind of writer, 


1 D. H. Lawrence: A Checklist, 1931-1950. Wayne University Press, 1950. 
2 The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. Twayne Publishers, 1951. 
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Dionysian rather than Apollonian. As for themes, especially good 
is Moore's tracing of the early development of the Lawrencean 
hero and the accompanying symbolism. Helpful, in view of the 
confusion of the reminiscences, is his distinction between bio- 
graphical fact and the use art makes of it, most thoroughly dis- 
cussed in Appendix D, on the Jessie Chambers-Lawrence rela- 
tionship and the evolution of Sons and Lovers. 

Moore’s tripartite division of the career is clarifying, though 
he overemphasizes the retreat from the leadership theme in the 
last phase. The thematic unity of his study runs afoul of the intri- 
cate snarl of Lawrence's constant travel and voluminous output, 
and of the treacherous detail of a synoptic approach to the works, 
so that his critical perceptions must be gleaned by the reader in 
passing. As for biography, Moore's most original contributions 
occur in the first part through his pioneering research into Law- 
rence’s family origins and early years. The portrait of Lawrence 
in a report by a teaching supervisor is worth the price of the book. 
In the later parts, Moore treats the life only in résumé as a frame 
for discussion of the works. His explanation that knowledge of 
this portion of the life is already available, and that anyhow only 
that portion of it bearing directly on the works is of critical im- 
portance, sounds like the afterthought of a hardpressed man with 
a deadline, and renders the title somewhat pretentious. Better, 
perhaps, would have been a slimmer volume on the early life and 
works, followed by additional volumes. A definitive study of the 
entire career might have come from this. Moore might well retort 
that the scholar can only do such work in spare time. 

In Taos and its vicinity still live many people with whose lives 
Lawrence’s was involved. Only the newcomer to Taos and to 
Lawrence can know, despite their real kindness at times, the 
peculiar impermeability of their shared past. Most of them pub- 
lished long ago what they are willing the world should know 
(they were not particularly reticent) . Witter Bynner® has waited 


8 Journey with Genius: Recollections and Reflections Concerning the D. H. 
Lawrences. John Day, 1951. 
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until this year; his reminiscence has gained irony and depth from 
the delay, and is probably best of them all. 

Bynner’s sophistication, the assurance of his manner and obiter 
dicta, the breadth and intimacy of his allusions to the literary 
great and semi-great from Henry James to Spender and Auden, 
are likely to cause the struggling “young”’ scholar acute loss of 
nerve and feelings of pedantic inferiority. After a few pages he 
would not be surprised to find Bynner saying, “The other day 
when I had tea with Lao-tse, he spoke one of his profound 
silences.” 

The book closes a biographical gap. Before its appearance the 
student of Lawrence could accurately conjecture the ambiva- 
lences of the Mexican adventure from the scattered details of the 
letters and lesser reminiscences. Now he can see them in rich de- 
tail. Bynner draws not only upon his memory but notes made on 
the spot, unpublished letters (mingled with extensive quotation 
from published letters) , and the confidences of those who share 
the past with him. He has read fairly widely in the literature of 
Lawrence, has reread many of the works, and mingles with the 
biographical record much critical comment. An almost unique 
approach rises from this. Bynner revaluates his past reactions and 
antagonisms to Lawrence in terms of what he has learned since. 
Then he was Lawrence’s antagonist in taste, manners, and ideol- 
ogy. Now the dialectic includes not only these quarrels, centering 
on democracy, but a second Bynner weighing charge and counter- 
charge, qualifying an early judgment, conceding an area of agree- 
ment, still occasionally denying. One learns as much about Byn- 
ner as about Lawrence. 

Bynner does not finally escape the old confusion of Lawrence 
the man with Lawrence the artist, and the old desire to make from 
his works a florilegium of vivid phrases and passages apart from 
the didactic intrusion of his philosophy. In Chapter 44, “The 
Artist in Spite of Himself,” there is a brilliant discussion of the 
vivid imagery of Lawrence’s prose when he writes in terms of 
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animals and earth. Bynner, like others, wishes Lawrence had 
given us only this agape for nature and laments that he “persisted 
in believing his intellectualized doctrines more important than 
his sheer responses to life and his expression of those responses.” 
One shares this preference for passages in Lawrence, but the a 
posteriori judgment rigorously applied would reduce Law- 
rence’s work to the colorful observations of the pleasure-seeking 
traveler, tasting experience in much the fashion Bynner wished 
to taste it in Mexico, so that he could treat with amused contempt 
Lawrence's profound fear, manifested absurdly as it may have 
been. In a world like ours, Lawrence and the philosophy of an- 
other world could only have evolved together. The failure to see 
this causes Bynner to indulge in the biographical fallacy in his 
discussion of The Plumed Serpent. Here he points out in detail 
Lawrence's departure from the facts of their experience together, 
and regrets what seems to him the embroidery of a mythological 
system upon the actual incidents of life. If he had studied closely 
enough the Sons and Lovers he so prefers, he would have found 
in embryo in an English setting the Weltanschauung more highly 
formalized in the Mexican novel. William York Tindall, from 
whose early, satirical view of Lawrence Bynner frequently quotes, 
says in a nonsatirical introduction to a reprinting‘ this year: 
“The Plumed Serpent is a great metaphor for a feeling about 
reality.” 

Lawrence redivivus? The last, most elaborate, and probably 
the best of the reminiscences is in. The scholars have their in- 
sights too, and more detachment. The likelihood is that many 
other studies will follow shortly. The little stream in Taos is 
fished much in the Spring; let us hope no one ever catches all of 
the bright trout. They do not live long out of the mystery. The 
best hope for Lawrence is his elusiveness. 


4 The Plumed Serpent. Alfred A. Knopf, 1951. 








Frederick O’Hara 


THE FOUR CORNERS: 
ESSENCE AND VALUE 


HEN Frank Waters talks about Indians, the subject 

takes on a new and vibrant significance. His latest 

book, Masked Gods* is very much more than just 
another book about Indians. It expounds philosophy based on 
his observation of two ways of life, coexistent in America’s heart- 
land. As such it becomes a critical appraisal and an indictment of 
our American progress. We are charged not only with denying 
the basic truths which govern the life and thought of the perfectly 
adjusted Indian, but in that denial we squander our birthright 
and condemn ourselves to fears and uncertainties. Whether or 
not Waters is just another “prophet crying in the wilderness,” 
his lament has a passionate warmth and an authority that cannot 
be denied. In fact if one will bear with him to his final summation 
of present day realities, it will take little effort to perceive that 
here is one who has fulfilled his destiny. The statement and the 
man become synonymous. And when that statement embraces a 
rich appreciation of the relationship of man and the universe, it 
reveals Mr. Waters as a pretty big man. 

Irrespective of whether or not the urgency of his message is 
fully realized, the journey that can be made in the company of 
this “knight errant’’ has many unexpected turns and pleasures. 
The pace is generally leisurely, reflecting the timelessness of the 
Four Corners area; but he continually punctuates his narrative 
with sudden arrivals of action as unexpected as the whirls of 
dust that break the mesa calm. In fact, the cadence of his style is 
governed by the mood of the event and frequently rises to heroic 
grandeur: 


1 The University of New Mexico Press, 1950. 
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. suddenly they come. Out of the kiva, out of myth and legend, 
out of the depths of America itself. 

They come filing into the open plaza, shuffling unhurriedly, in 
dusty moccasins, with their loose-kneed walk. A line of figures, part 
man, part beast, part bird. Bare bodies splotched with paint, sinu- 
ously bending at the waist. . . . Carrying gourd rattles and twigs of 
spruce. But staring with tiny or bulging eyes from great wooden heads 
—bird heads with long beaks, animal heads with large-toothed snouts, 
square heads, round heads, cloud-terraced heads hung with tufts of 
feathers and bearing the symbols of lightning and rain. 

They stop. There rises a yell. A single, piercing, off-pitch cry that 
lifts your scalp. There comes the authoritative stamp of a moccasined 
foot. A stamp that jams down your heaving insides and jars the moun- 
tains squatting on the plain. 

They are dancing. Barbarically beautiful, brilliantly colored. 
Gently waving their twigs of spruce, shaking their gourd rattles. Sing- 
ing like the soughing of wind through the pines. Stamping rhythmi- 
cally as the beat of the drum, insistently as the pulse of the earth. No 
longer part man, part beast, part bird. But forces which sway the 
squatting mountains, which shape the cloud terraces building over- 
head. Dancing as gods have always danced, embodied forces of earth 
and sky, commanding the comprehension of the heart alone. 


The work is divided into three parts, which like the rituals he 
so ably describes, are distinct but interwoven and dependent on 
one another. The first is retrospective: geographical, ethnologi- 
cal, historical, of the tribes and their lands. Here he lays the basis 
of his charge against the white man, and parades his damning evi- 
dence. Against the Indian’s cultivated serenity and peace of mind, 
he contrasts the White Man’s contagious neurosis and mental fa- 
tigue. He startles both scientist and theologian by heretical allu- 
sions, relying on a persuasive warmth to allay their indignation. 
The tyro finds this controversial discourse as highly illuminating 
as the learned find it provocative. 

Part two deals with the Indian’s particular forms of thought 
as expressed in specific dances and conduct: the absolute logic 
and directness with which the Indian identifies himself with 
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earth; his insistent hopes of harmony with all forms of life, ani- 
mate and inanimate. The writer reveals how highly imaginative 
and rewarding is this concept; how consistent with the great phi- 
losophies of all ages; how clearly, in their own pueblo plaza dur- 
ing the sacred dances, every color, gesture and sound express solu- 
tions to their search for cosmic relationship. In his analytical 
interpretations of these ceremonies, Mr. Waters relies as much on 
his own sensitive perception as on the rare confidences he enjoys 
with Indians themselves. The poetry of his descriptions certainly 
stems from his deep appreciation of Indian thought processes. 
These art forms in turn are reflected in the Indian's every thought 
and action. Accordingly, how limitless is his potential for har- 
mony with the cosmos. What could be more logical than that the 
sick may be healed through a ceremony designed to reaffirm this 
harmony as expressed in the Navaho Sing, or that the Shalako 
bridges the gap between life and death. To the Zufii, death is not 


a stranger. 
In part three, Mr. Waters compares the significance of the In- 


dian philosophy in relation to the contemporary “flowering” of 
the Anglo civilization which seeks to engulf it. Happily the Rock 
of Indo-American civilization has absorbed all the onslaughts 
that Euro-American ideas can inflict, and has survived. When the 
“Black Kachina” appeared in Zufii several centuries ago, the In- 
dians wisely cut him up into little pieces and put him and his fol- 
lowers out of their pueblo forever. The ghastly monsters gen- 
erated by misdirected power, long since denied honor in the 
Indian's scheme, still fascinate the Euro-American. The bulk of 
his genius and vitality is directed toward further highly complex 
absurdities that can but lead him deeper into the morass of dis- 
content. Fortunately for the future of the Euro-American civili- 
zation, the Psychological Mestizos, as Mr. Waters refers to them, 
are still appearing among us. Singly and in small groups they re- 
spond to that spirit-of-place which Mr. Waters finds so necessary 
to shape a faith which can support a great people. Unquestion- 
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ably the author of Masked Gods is one of these rare prophets, 
standing on the rim of the Grand Canyon, warning us: while 
strong and clear from the grassy uplands comes the Navaho chant: 


Happily may I walk 
In beauty, I walk! 


With beauty before me, I walk 
With beauty behind me, I walk 
With beauty below me, I walk 
With beauty above me, I walk 
With beauty all around me, I walk. 


In beauty it is finished. 
In beauty it is finished. 
In beauty it is finished. 
In beauty it is finished. 


Thoroughly consistent with the beauty of spirit expressed in 
Masked Gods is Ralph Douglass’ design for the book. The Hopi 
Kachina mask on the jacket makes an immediate impact. In the 
recent exhibition of 723 book jackets, sponsored by Turck & 
Reinfeld, Inc., New York, Mr. Douglass well merited the Honor- 
able Mention award he received for the jacket of Masked Gods. 
The warm sand-colored linen streaked with the ochre case stamp- 
ing makes a handsome binding. The spirited drawings and calli- 
graphic chapter headings constantly suggest the Indian’s imagina- 
tive pictorial symbolism. 








James H. Miller 
ESOTERIC THEATER 


RILLIANT insight and quick imagination characterize 

Francis Fergusson’s descriptions of the dramatic examples 

he has chosen for his journey toward an “idea of a thea- 
ter,” but the journey done, we are no closer to an idea of a theater 
than when we began. From my own point of view the journey it- 
self was well worth the effort if only for his magnificent interpre- 
tation of the scenery along the way, but a theater practitioner 
such as myself finds it hard to believe that we are wandering chart- 
lessly without any idea of a theater. Especially in a time when 
there are more active playhouses than ever before in the history 
of the world, it is incredible that there is not someone, some- 
where, who is doing something significant. Perhaps Fergusson 
has made the assumption, unwittingly, that a significant reflec- 
tion of life will appear recognizable only if shrouded in a form 
hitherto traditional to the theater. Even the admission of a trivial 
nature in a culture should not presuppose denial of a form, and 
an “idea of a theater” is pure form, no matter whether imposed 
idealistically, as Fergusson eschews, or springing from the nature 
of things, to which Fergusson subscribes. 

In The Idea of a Theater‘ Francis Fergusson follows a general- 
ly accepted belief that the theater is a series of pictures of life, 
some quite obvious, others more interpretative; and if society is 
unstable at the moment, the interpretative play becomes that 
much more difficult both to create and to appreciate. Given this 
assumption, he has something to say, and says it well. An interest- 
ing contribution to current ideas are his interpretations of how 
Shaw, Pirandello, Cocteau, and Obey set about the problem of 
providing philosophies of life in a time of shifting values against 
which their dramatic situations might become significant. Each 


1 Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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of these moderns in his own way forswears what the author calls 
the meaningless environment handed to the theater by a world 
that had discovered the camera, and each creates a style through 
which objective contemplation is again possible. 

Aside from these studies, however, I found myself wishing that 
I were at the Athenian Lyceum or gliding up the Thames on a 
barge where the prose was sparkling clear and the manner a little 
more conversational than riddling. Neither Aristotle nor Dryden 
present so baffling a critical treatise as Mr. Fergusson’s ““Appen- 
dix on Certain Technical Concepts.” Here the doctrine of imita- 
tion, a critical football for over two thousand years, is further 
abused. Aristotle, at least, took for granted that when an intelli- 
gent member of the human race attempts a reproduction of life 
through an art form he cannot help but do so in a significant man- 
ner. Since we have used the concept of a camera already, it might 
be well to bear in mind that even such an objective art form as a 
photographic print betrays the philosophy of the photographer 
and names his date. 

And I question the statement that “the art of the drama’”’ has 
no real place in our contemporary life. Granted we do not our- 
selves realize just what place it does occupy, an evaluation will 
come in time. Mr. Fergusson may have predicted correctly the 
direction that some of his chosen straws in the wind are taking 
towards a contemporary idea of a theater. On the other hand, this 
age, by ourselves called a time without moral order, may be found 
later to be replete with a central significance as a transitional 
time to a greater moral order. Greek playwrights were notorious- 
ly audience-conscious, and a critic of their works did not emerge 
until well after drama through improvisation had found its own 
natural form. Shakespeare antedated Dryden by about as many 
years as Sophocles did Aristotle. Certainly the producers of mod- 
ern drama are not as bewildered as a reader of The Idea of a 
Theater might imagine. The point at which an awareness of ‘the 
literal facts of the present”’ becomes, by a stroke of piercing intel- 
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ligence, an awareness of these facts on a ‘‘wider, deeper, and more 
permanent” plane can be decided more easily from a distanced 
vantage point. Neither Sophocles nor Shakespeare made public 
statements to the effect that they above others held the key to a 
“direct sensing of life.” In fact, Sophocles’ new play, Oedipus the 
King, perhaps the greatest tragedy of ancient times, went down in 
defeat at the hands of a lesser dramatist in the contest at the City 
Dionysia. 

For a theater practitioner to attempt a challenge to Fergusson’s 
provocative and engrossing book would be regarded in academic 
circles as ridiculous as Don Quixote’s diminutive assault on a 
large windmill, since Fergusson’s work is solidly built and fulfills 
its purpose of investigating comprehensively both the idea of a 
theater of the past and some modern playwrights’ inability to 
cope with that same idea. But his supposition of an inability on 
the part of some moderns to develop an idea of the theater as he 
perhaps correctly has recreated it for those before our century is 
precisely the source of my disagreement. Who at the moment can 
safely say that significant play production must meet qualifica- 
tions which in the past were necessary ingredients of great drama? 
Who can state with authority that the absence of strong ritual and 
myth with their sense of moral order precludes significant dramat- 
ic expression that is neither “gossip” nor “lyric poetry’? I sense 
a strong leaning towards the tragic form on the part of Mr. Fer- 
gusson, since his examples are by and large from the serious side 
of the theater. It is apparent that many cultures which have 
moved beyond the pale of supernaturalism naturally gravitate 
towards expression in the comic form. It is reported that when 
Boileau was asked by Louis XIV who was the most important 
writer of the age, he replied, “Monsieur Moliére, Your Majesty.” 
“I should never have thought it,” said the King, “but of course 
you know best.”” And a present-day critic well might be tempted 
to discover more “awareness of its time” in a play such as Wilder's 
Skin of Our Teeth than in Anderson's Winterset. 
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My personal reaction to Fergusson’s thesis is that we are doing 
ourselves a great disservice by analyzing contemporary drama 
through a reconstruction of an idea of a theater based upon a 
scholarly inquiry into the past. Few of the better playmakers 
today will admit their works to consist of trivialities better ex- 
pressed on a medicine man’s stage or from the lips of a trouba- 
dour. To attempt a judgment against modern drama because 
modern drama lacks a Sophoclean synthesis is to condemn mod- 
ern man because he prefers an anesthesia rather than exaltation 
through suffering in the dentist's chair. The theater today may be 
wandering without a bearing insofar as one theater tradition may 
be concerned, but this does not mean that the human race has 
abandoned philosophical realism, nor its claim to its collective 
identity as “real people in a real world.” 


Edward G. Lueders 
DISSENTERS AND DREAMERS 


HE LATE English critic Holbrook Jackson was never 
one to startle his reader with pyrotechnics—either critical 
or rhetorical. His discourse was comfortable, competent, 

and consistent. Insight in his friendly essays seldom flashes from 
the page, but reveals itself through the cumulative effect of a 
steady, continuous glow. In twentieth-century letters, he repre- 
sents the genuine pandit rather than the fashionable pundit. He 
draws on an impressive familiarity with his material, but he 
neither lectures nor, in the conventional sense, teaches—he con- 
siders and shares. 

Dreamers of Dreams focuses his amiable erudition on six 
nineteenth-century writers, Carlyle, Ruskin, Morris, Emerson, 


1 Farrar, Straus and Company, Inc., 1950. 
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Thoreau, and Whitman, all of whom “are, or would be, practical 
idealists, seeking by reform or revolution or personal example to 
realize their dreams.’’ While giving ample attention to the cross- 
currents of influence and ideas that connect the lives and dreams 
of the six, Jackon imposes no false unity on their work. His 
method admirably utilizes exposition without yielding to the ex- 
cesses of argumentation. Each man emerges separate and distinct, 
largely through a generous use of direct quotation woven neatly 
and functionally into the fabric of each essay. Yet the conformity 
of their anti-materialistic dreams and their search for a practical 
antidote to the social ills of their century is forcefuliy, if not di- 
rectly, brought before the reader. There is general agreement 
among the six in their diagnosis of the ills; it is in their prescrip- 
tion and treatment that they differ. 

Such a presentation and evaluation of our heritage of nine- 
teenth-century social dreams plays the double role of literary and 
social criticism. While the latter is often accomplished tacitly, it 
is seldom far from the attention of either author or reader. An ex- 
ception is the essay on Ruskin, which is devoted disproportionate- 
ly to pages and pages of data and speculation about his personal 
aberrations while his Guild of St. George is dispatched in two 
paragraphs. 

Stylistically, the book suffers occasionally from a rather coy at- 
tempt to lend immediacy to its text by using the present tense 
while discussing the six authors. The confusion which results is 
sometimes disturbing, as when Jackson writes of Carlyle’s mar- 
riage, “In spite of the legend that they were unsuited for married 
life, the letters prove that they are not always unhappy.” But one 
can almost forgive Holbrook Jackson this gauche device for 
achieving intimacy with the times and figures of the last century; 


if anyone can assume such familiarity, it is he. 
Reginald Cook’s Passage to Walden? sets out to “penetrate the 
essential quality and evoke the richness of [Thoreau’s] correspon- 


2 Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949. 
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dence with nature.” This statement is partially misleading, how- 
ever, for the reader encounters a ratio of five parts of evocation to 
one part of penetration. Still, through a sometimes confusing in- 
direction, an enthusiastic rhetoric, a Whitmanesque penchant 
for cataloguing, and a skillful use of Thoreau’s Journal, Cook 
achieves his goal. 

Professor Cook properly emphasizes Thoreau’s primary feeling 
for nature, a subjective sympathy which can be distinguished 
from the attitude of a trained, scientific naturalist toward the 
objects of his study. The book does full justice to this fundamen- 
tal force in Thoreau’s life and work, an element that shorter, 
more general essays, such as Holbrook Jackson’s, can offer only 
part of their attention. 

Oddly, however, the most successful sections of Passage to Wal- 
den are those most remote from the avowed purpose of the book. 
The final chapter, “Sinews of Style,” is an absorbing examination 
of rhe aims, techniques, and effects of Thoreau’s indelible prose. 
An earlier chapter, ‘““The Machine Age and Man,” leaves the 
“correspondence with nature” theme to comment succinctly and 
provocatively on some sociological, ethical implications of Tho- 
reau’s works. But the substantiality of Professor Cook’s main 
study is not blighted by the treatment of these other aspects of 
his subject. Instead they prevent the study from viewing Tho- 
reau’s exceptional rapport with nature as a thing-in-itself, an end 
product in the reader’s reception and understanding of the au- 
thor. Thoreau’s work drew its strength from his correspondence 
with nature, but the vitality it has for most readers is today more 
than ever its correspondence with us and with our society. 
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A GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE SOUTHWEST, XXXVII 


5 t- IS BIBLIOGRAPHY, a service of the University of New 
Mexico’s Research Bureau on Latin America and Cultural Re- 
lations in the Southwest, the School of Inter-American Affairs, the 
Department of Sociology, and the New Mexico Quarterly, attempts 
to list, with such thoroughness as time and resources permit, current 
materials dealing with the Southwest. The Southwest, as here defined, 
includes all of New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and parts of Utah, 





Oklahoma, Colorado, Nevada and California. 

In order to conserve space, items from periodicals that are indexed 
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and the Industrial Arts Index have been eliminated. 
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New York, Houghton, 1950, $5.00. 
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1950, $2.75. 

THompsoNn, Laura. Culture in crisis; a 
study of the Hopi Indians, with a fore- 
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Whorf. New York, Harper, 1950, $4.00. 
Vicror, Mrs. FRANCES FULLER. The river 
of the West; life and adventure in the 
Rocky Mountains and Oregon; embrac- 
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Long’s College Book Company, 1950, 
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WituaMs, Apert N. The Water and 
the power. New York, Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1951, $4.00. Water resources of 
the West. 

Woops, Berry. Fifty trips to thrills. 
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Wyttys, Rurus K. Arizona, the history 
of a frontier state. Phoenix, Hobson and 
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the Gallina area, New Mexico.” Tree- 

Ring Bulletin, 17: 21-22, Jan. 1951. 
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gration and Naturalization Service. 
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cial characteristics of naturalized Ameri- 
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Fercuson, C. W. “Early height growth 
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ture process and change in Ute adapta- 
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Kipper, A. V. “Whistles from Arizona.” 
American Antiquity, 16: 256, Jan. 1951. 


KIMMERLE, Marjorie M. “The influence 
of locale and human activity on some 
words in Colorado.” American Speech, 
25: 161-167, Oct. 1950. 
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tiquity, 16: 265-267, Jan. 1951. 

Orr, Pui C. “Ancient population of 
Santa Rosa Island.” American Antiqui- 
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Pearce, T. M. “Place-name pronuncia- 
tion guides for western states.” Western 
Folklore, 10: 72-73, Jan. 1951. 

Poorer, Louira H. “New Mexican folk 
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1951. 

Rivey, Carrot L. “Defensive structures 
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ROBERTSON, FRANK. “Some lost mines of 
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Jan. 1951. 

SALZMANN, ZDENEK AND JOY SALZMANN. 
“Arapaho tales, I.” Hoosier Folklore, g: 
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SAUER, JONATHAN D. “Amaranths as dye 
plants among the Pueblo peoples.” 
Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
6: 412-415, Winter 1950. 

ScHROEDER, ALBERT H. “Snaketown IV 
vs. the facts.” American Antiquity, 16: 
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SCHULMAN, EpmuNpD. “Dendrochlimatic 
histories in the Bryce Canyon area, 
Utah.” Tree-Ring Bulletin, 17: 2-16, 
July-Oct., 1950. 

“Sims petroglyph exhibition at Colorado 
Museum.” £/ Palacio, 58: 18, Jan. 1951. 
SMITH, WATSON. “Preliminary report of 
the Peabody Museum Upper Gila 7 
dition, Pueblo division, 1949.” El Pa- 
lacio, 57: 392-399, Dec. 1950. 

Srewart, Omer C. “Editorial: on dupli- 
cating Folsom and Yuma points.” South- 
western Lore, 16: 37-39, Dec. 1950. 
TANNER, CLARA Lee. “Arizona Indians.” 
The Kiva, 15: 1-16, 1949-1950. 
WaALLricn, Britt. “Crosses of salt.” New 
Mexico, 29: 13, 50, Jam. 1951. 

Waite, Lestie A. “Lewis H. Morgan's 
western field trips.” American Anthro- 
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Witson, Eppie W. “The owl and the 
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WyMan, LELANp C, “Notes on obsolete 
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ern Historical Quarterly, 54: 344-346, 
Jan. 1951. 

Exuis, Bruce. “Byron Cummings.” El 
Palacio, 57: 362-364, Nov. 1950. 

Futton, Maurice G. AND .HOWARD 
Brawn. “Noted amateur archaeologist 
dies.” El Palacio, 58: 62-63, Feb. 1951. 
Jim Cooley. 

Hurp, C. W. “Cowboy Cockrum of 
Canon City.” The Colorado Magazine, 
28: 27-32, Jan. 1951. 

JouHNsON, Freperick. “Kirk Bryan—1888- 
1950.” American Antiquity, 16: 253, Jan. 
1951. 

“Letha Lewis Storrow.” The Masterkey, 
25: 5-6, Jan.-Feb. 1951. 

Litton, Martin. “Swinnerton.” Arizona 
Highways, 27: ate Pp 1951. Jimmy 
Swinnerton, artist and cartoonist. 
McLain, Jerry. “Arizona’s Mr. Base- 
ball.”Arizona Highways, 27: 4-9, Feb. 
1951. Del E. Webb. 

MAHNKEN, Norbert R. “William Jen- 
nings Bryan in Oklahoma.” Nebraska 
History, 31: 247-274, Dec. 1950. 

Muir, ANDREW Forest. “Augustus M. 
Tomkins, Frontier prosecutor.” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, 54: 316- 
$23, Jan. 1951. 

SmirH, Ltoyp Mason. “Trail of a na- 
turalist.” Desert Magazine, 14: 16-19, 
Jan. 1951. Edmund C. Jaeger. 
Werner, Mrs. RutH Bean. “The life of 
Henry Meder.” The Colorado Magazine, 
28: 62-67, Jan. 1951. 

Wuire, JoHN M. “Artist with a green 
thumb.” New Mexico, 2g: 14-15, 49, Jan. 
1951. Peter Hurd. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Aspott, CHaRLes H. “Twenty-five years 
of migration of the Painted Lady But- 
terfly, Vanessa Cardui, in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” The Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 
26: 161-172, Oct. 1950. 

ALEXANDER, Gorvon. “The occurrence of 
Orthoptera at high altitudes, with spe- 
cial reference to Colorado Acrididae.” 
Ecology, 32: 104-112, Jan. 1951. 
ARNAUD, Paut H. “Record of the genus 
Procatharosia in North America.” The 
Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 25: 190, Oct. 
1950. 

Arora, HARBANS LALL. “An investiga- 
tion of the California Sand Dab, Citha- 
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richthys sordidus.” California Fish and 
Game, 37: 3-42, Jan. 1951. 

AUERBACH, STANLEY I. A new species of 
centipede from a tree hole in California. 
Natural History Miscellanea, 76, Dec. 
29, 1950. 

Bente, WiLt1AM H. “A new race of the 
Black-Capped Chickadee from the 
Rocky Mountain region.” The Auk, 68: 
75°79 Jan. 1951. 

Bracc, ArrHur N. “Observations on 
Microhyla (Salientia: Microhylidae in 
Oklahoma.” The Wasmann Journal of 
Biology, 8: 113-118, Spring, 1950. 

Bracc, ArtHuUR N. “Observations on 
Scaphiopus, 1949 (Salientia: Scaphiopo- 
didae) " The Wasmann Journal of Biol- 
ogy, 8: 221-228, Summer 1950. 
BROOKMAN, B. AND W. C. Reeves. “A 
new name for a California mosquito.” 
The Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 26: 159- 
160, Oct. 1950. 

Catnoun, A. J. “California statewide 
angling catch estimates for 1949.” Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game, 37: 69-75, Jan. 
1951. 

Cory, V. L. “Increase of poison-bitter- 
weed (Hymenoxysodorata) on Texas 


range lands.” Field and Laboratory, 19: 
39°44, Jan. 1951. 


Cory, V. L. “A new violet endemic to 
Southeastern Texas.” Field and Labora- 
tory, 18: 155, Oct. 1950. 

Corr, H. Epwin. “A secondary homo- 
nym in Thysanoptera.” The Pan-Pacific 
Entomologist, 26: 187, Oct. 1950. 
CowLes, RAYMOND B. AND WILLIAM R. 
Dawson. “A cooling mechanism of the 
Texas Nighthawk.” The Condor, 53: 
19-22, Jan. 1951. 

Crockett, Harry L. AnD RUTH 
Crockett. “Desert nests.” Arizona High- 
ways, 27: 8-11, Jan. 1951. Birds of Ari- 
zona. 

CRUICKSHANK, ALLAN D. “Records from 
Brewster County, Texas.” Wilson Bulle- 
tin, 62: 217-219, Dec. 1950. Birds. 
DASMANN, WILLIAM P. “Some deer range 
survey methods.” California Fish and 
Game, 37: 43-52, Jan. 1951. 

FREEMAN, H. A. “Notes on the agave 
feeders of the genus Megathymus 
(Lepidoptera, Rhopalocera, Megathy- 
midae)” Field and Laboratory, 19: 26- 
$2, Jan. 1951. 

GarTH, JOHN S. Butterflies of the Grand 
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Canyon National Park. Grand Canyon 
Natural History Association, Grand 
Canyon, Arizona, Bulletin 11, Sept. 
1950. 

Guiock, WaLpo S. “Cambial frost inju- 
ries and multiple growth layers at Lub- 
bock, Texas.” Ecology, 32: 28-36, Jan. 
1951. 

Goutp, Doucras J. “A new species of 
chigger from California (Acarina: 
Trombiculidae)" The Wasmann Jour- 
nal of Biology, 8: 367-370, Fall 1950. 
HALL, CLARENCE C., Jr. “The Trichop- 
tera or Caddis Flies of Dallas County, 
Texas.” Field and Laboratory, 18: 165- 
177, Oct. 1950. 

HAZELTINE, WILLIAM. “Observations of 
flights of Pleocoma conjungens.” The 
Pan-Pacific Entomologist, 26: 188-189, 
Oct. 1950. 

HENNEN, Joe F. “The true clovers (Tri- 
folium) of Texas.” Field and Labora- 
tory, 18: 159-164, Oct. 1950. 

Herre, W. C. T. “New lichens from Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, and the Philip- 
pines.” The Bryologist, 53: 296-299, Dec. 
1950. 

HyersMAn, Henry A. “The 1948 surveys 
of California’s hunting take and their 
significance.” California Fish and Game, 
37: 77-95» Jan. 1951. 

Hov”penreip, R. AND OTHERS. “Host- 
parasite disease relationships in a mam- 
malian community in the central Coast 
Range of California.” Ecological Mono- 
graphs, 21: 1-18, Jan. 1951. 

Kesset, Epwarp L. “A new species of 
Clythia from California (Diptera: Cly- 
thiidae) " The Wasmann Journal of Bi- 
ology, 8: 77-80, Spring 1950. 

Kocn, Leo Francis. “Mosses of Califor- 
nia, Il. Zygodon Viridissimus.” The 
Bryologist, 53: 213-215, Sept. 1950. 

La Rivers, Ira. “The Dryopoidea known 
or expected to occur in the Nevada area 
(Coleoptera) .” The Wasmann Journal 
of Biology, 8: 97-111, Spring 1950. 
Linstey, E. G. AND J. W. MacSwain. 
“New western species of Rhipiphoridae 
(Coleoptera) .” The Wasmann Journal 
of Biology, 8: 229-239, Summer 1950. 
Littte, Expert L., Jr. Southwestern 
trees; a guide to the native species of 
New Mexico and Arizona. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Agriculture Hand- 
book 9, 1950. 
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McCieskey, Ortis L. “The bionomics of 
the Culicidae of the Dallas area.” Field 
and Laboratory, 19: 5-14, Jan. 1951. 
McHenry, DonALp Epwarp. “Classroom 
on the mountain tops—the Yosemite 
Field School.” Pacific Discovery, 4: 27- 
29, Jan.-Feb. 1951. 

MELANDeR, A. L. “Taxonomic notes on 
some smaller Bombyliidae.” The Pan- 
Pacific Entomologist, 26: 145-156, Oct. 
1950. 

MILNE, Lorus J. AND MARGERY J. MILNE. 
“Notes on the behavior of horned 
toads.” American Midland Naturalist, 
44: 720-741, Nov. 1950. 

MUENCH, Joyce Rockwoop. “Spring 
magic in the desert.” Arizona Highways, 
27: 16-27, Feb. 1951. 

Oklahoma University. Biological Survey. 
Researches on the amphibdia of Okla- 
homa, (Studies: the biological sciences, 
1, 1950) 

Popper, DANtEL M. “Notes on the birds 
of Mount Locke, Texas.” The Condor, 
53: 51-54, Jan. 1951. 

Rosinetre, W. LesLie AND Jay S. GAsH- 
WILER. “Breeding season, productivity, 
and fawning period of the Mule Deer 
in Utah.” Journal of Wildlife Manage- 
ment, 14: 457-469, Oct. 1950. 

Secrest, Marjorie C. “Buffalo robes on 
the hoof.” Arizona Highways, 27: 12-15, 
Jan. 1951. 

SHINNERS, Ltoyp H. “Notes on Texas 
Compositae—VI.” Field and Laboratory, 
18: 156-159, Oct. 1950. 

SHINNERS, LLoyp H. “The Texas species 
of Psoralea (Leguminosae) .” Field and 
Laboratory, 19: 14-25, Jan. 1951. 
Suinners, Ltoyp H. “Two varieties of 
Solidago from north Texas.” Field and 
Laboratory, 19: 34-35, Jan. 1951. 
STAGER, KENNETH E. “A new Cacomistle 
from southeastern California.” Biologi- 
cal Society of Washington. Proceedings, 
63: 203-204, Dec. 29, 1950. 

Srroup, Ciype P. “A survey of the in- 
sects of White Sands National Monu- 
ment, Tularosa Basin, New Mexico.” 
American Midland Naturalist, 44: 659- 
677, Nov. 1950. 

THURMAN, ERNESTINE B. AND PHYLLIs T. 
Jornson, “The taxonomic characters of 
the larvae of the genus Culiseta Felt, 
1904 in California.” The Pan-Pacific En- 
tomologist, 26: 179-187, Oct. 1950. 


Vaurie, Patricia. “A Western race of 
Languria Mozardi.” The Pan-Pacific 
Entomologist, 26: 191-192, Oct. 1950. 
WiLuiAMs, Francis X. “A new species 
of Diploplectron from California, with 
a description of the female of Diploplec- 
tron reticulatus Williams (Hymenop- 
tera: Specidae, Astatinae).” The Was- 
mann Journal of Biology, 8: 363-366, 
Fall 1950. 

Zucca, JoserH J. “A study of acorns 
found buried in a redwood tree.” The 
Wasmann Journal of Biology, 8: 257-265, 
Fall 1950. 


CONSERVATION AND 
RECLAMATION 

Bennett, Hucn. “Water in the ground: 
too much or too little.” Soil Conserva- 
tion, 16: 153-157, Feb. 1951. 
“Central Valley's flood lesson.” Reclama- 
tion Era, $7: 11-13, 20, Jan. 1951. 
“Davis Dam power on the line.” Recla- 
mation Era, 37: 26-27, Feb. 1951. 
LupLow, Lynn S. “Co-ops and irriga- 
tion.” Rural Electrification News, 16: 
7-9, Feb.-Mar., 1951. 
WEsBER, A. J: “Better irrigation at low- 
er cost.” Soil Conservation, 16: 159-160, 
Feb. 1951. 
YOuNG, MARSHALL. “Orland’s new look.” 
Reclamation Era, 36: 236-239, Dec. 1950. 
“Yuma homesteaders de-bug water.” 
Reclamation Era, 36: 242-243, Dec. 1950. 


CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS, 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
Away, Laze._e D. An employment sur- 
vey of 4014 Texas school children. Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, Publi- 

cation, 404, Nov. 1950. 

Drerricn, Marcretta S. “The Navajo in 
no-man’s land.” New Mexico Quarterly, 
20: 439-450, Winter 1950-1951. 
GRANFIELD, Doris. “Fresno likes public 
housing.” Journal of Housing, 8: 17-20, 
Jan. 1951. 

NELSON. EASTIN AND FREDERIC MEYERS. 
Labor requirements and labor resources 
in the lower Rio Grande valley of Texas. 
Inter-American Education, Occasional 
Papers, 6, Austin, University of Texas, 
1950. 

WHALEN, WILLIAM A. “The wetback 
problem in southeast Texas.” U. S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service. 
Monthly Review, 8: 103-104, Feb. 1951. 
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DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
ApaMs, Ramon F., “Shakin’ a hoof.” Ari- 
zona Highways, 27: 32-35, Feb. 1951. 
HEALD, WELDON F. “The standing stones 
of Chiricahua.” Pacific Discovery, 4: 
4-12, Jan.-Feb. 1951. 

Leacn, AL. “Vagabond wings.” Arizona 
Highways, 27: 2-3, 36-39, Feb. 1951. 
SictntaNno, SAM A. “Morelos, the dam 
that friendship built.” Arizona High- 
ways, 27: 29-31, Feb. 1951. 

Strrr, Dick. “Fort Huachuca _ enter- 
prises.” Arizona Highways, 27: 28-33, 
Jan. 1951. 

FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 
Doucuerty, J. F., “Oil and gas devel- 
opments in Texas Panhandle area dur- 
ing 1949.” Journal of Petroleum Tech- 
nology, 2: 369-372, Dec. 1950. 

Garcia, JOHN A, “Statistics on New Mex- 
ico mines production.” New Mexico 
Miner and Prospector, 12: 4, Dec. 1950. 
HARRINGTON, E. R. “Mining revivals at 
Magdalena.” New Mexico Professional 
Engineer and Contractor, 3: 4-5, Feb. 
1951. 

“Highlights of year-end call reports.” 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City. 
Monthly Review, 36: 3-4, Jan. 31, 1951. 
JOHNSON, RICHARD B. AND WARREN Law. 
“Group banking in Dallas County, 
Texas.” Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, 31: 174-185, Dec. 1950. 
KURRELMEYER, Louts Haynes. The 
potash industry, analysis of recent de- 
velopments of the potash industry with 
particular reference to Carlsbad New 
Mexico. New Mexico University. De- 
partment of Government. Division of 
Research. Publication 27, Feb. 1951. 
LaRSEN, RAYMOND M. “Oil and gas de- 
velopments in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion during 1949.” Journal of Petroleum 
Technology, 2: 343-368, Dec. 1950. 
Macteop, C. T. “Section 8 in southern 
Texas.” Insured Mortgage Portfolio, 15: 
21-22, Fourth Quarter 1950. 

ParisH, WILLIAM J. “Charles Ilfeld and 
mercantile capitalism in the arid South- 
west.” Business Historical Society. Bul- 
letin, 24: 216-217, Dec. 1950. 

PARISH, WILLIAM J. “New Mexico’s small 
loan problem.” New Mexico Business, 
4: 3-6, Jan. 1951. 

“Recent price movements.” Federal Re- 
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serve Bank of Kansas City. Monthly Re- 
view, 36: 1-3, Jan. 31, 1951. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
AmspEN, THomas W. “Brachiopods of 
the Henryhouse formation (Silurian) 
of Oklahoma.” Journal of Paleontology, 
25: 69-96, Jan. 1951. 

AXELROD, JOSEPH M. AND OTHERS. “The 
uranium minerals from the Hillside 
Mine, Yavapai County, Arizona.” The 
American Mineralogist, 36: 1-22, Jan.- 
Feb. 1951. 

Cater, Westey. “The salines of south- 
eastern California.” Economic Geog- 
raphy, 27: 43-64, Jan. 1951. 

CLayTon, NEAL. “Geology and geophy- 
sics of the North Snyder area, Scurry 
County, Texas.” Geophysics, 16: 1-13, 
Jan. 1951. 

Davis, W. B. “A study of the Dornick 
Hills—Springer sand reservoir, Velma 
Pool, Oklahoma.” Journal of Petroleum 
Technology, 3: 29-36, Jan. 1951. 
Jounson, Cuarves B. Jr. “Underwater 
storage of propane in a salt water sand 
at Carthage, Texas.” Journal of Petro- 
leum Technology, 3: 14-15, Jan. 1951. 
Jounson, J. HARLAN. “Permian calcare- 
ous algae from the Apache Mountains, 
Texas.” Journal of Paleontology, 25: 
21-30, Jan. 1951. 

Monroe, JoHN Napter. “Origin of the 
clastic dikes in the Rockwell area, 
Texas.” Field and Laboratory, 18: 133- 
143, Oct. 1950. 

Moore, Frep E. “Authigenic albite in 
the Green River oil shales.” Journal of 
Sedimentary Petrology, 20: 227-230, Dec. 
1950. 

NEUERBURG, GEorRGE J. “Minerals of the 
eastern Santa Monica Mountains, Los 
Angeles City.” The American Mineralo- 
gist, 36: 156-160, Jan.-Feb. 1951. 
“Photogrammetry seminar, co-spon- 
sored by the University of Denver, Com- 
mittee 8, surveying and mapping, of the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation, and Rocky Mountain Section, 
American Society of Photogrammetry ... 
Aug. 7-11, 1950. Photogrammetric Engi- 
neering, 16: 831-835, Dec. 1950. 

Suurtz, Rosert F. “A hydrothermal 
kaolinite deposit in west Texas.” Jour- 
nal of geology, 59: 60-65, Jan. 1951. 
SUNDSTROM, R. W. anv C. R. FOLLETT. 
Ground-water resources of Atascosa 
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County, Texas. U. §. Geological Survey. 
Water-Supp!y Paper, 1079-C, 1950. 
TANNER, WILLIAM F. AND PAULA MAL- 
LAMS. “Sorting of Canadian River, Ok- 
lahoma, sands.” Journal of Sedimentary 
Petrology, 20: 224-226, Dec. 1950. 
WENGARD, SHERMAN A. “Photogeologic 
characteristics of Paleozoic rocks on the 
Monument Upwarp, Utah.” Photogram- 
metric Engineering, 16: 770-781, Dec. 
1950. 

WHELAN, DANIEL, JR. “History and pres- 
ent status of geodetic control in South- 
ern California.” Surveying and Map- 
ping, 10: 293-299, Oct.-Dec. 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


BLopcett, W. TERRELL. Municipal home 
rule charter elections in Texas. Austin, 
Institute of Public Affairs, University of 
Texas, 1950. (Public Affairs Series, 2) 
“California cities discuss city-county re- 
lations.” National Municipal Review, 
49: 44°45, Jan. 1951. 

CATHERWOOD, H. R. “Denver's consolida- 
tion of personnel and management 
functions.” Public Personnel Review, 
12: 17-20, Jan. 1951. 

CroucH, WINsTon. “Direct legislation 
laboratory.” National Municipal Re- 
view, 40: 81-87, 99, Feb. 1951. California 
cities use initiative, referendum and re- 
call. 


GriFFIn, Ray E, “Naturalization in the 
Los Angeles district.” U. §. Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. Monthly Re- 
view, 8: 85-88, Jan. 1951. 

HAtset, WALTER G. “The Sacramento 
school of government—an experiment in 
training for public employment.” State 
Government, 23: 271-272, Dec. 1950. 
MacCorke, Stuart A. “The professor 
is a politician.” National Municipal Re- 
view, 40: 76-80, Feb. 1951. Faculty mem- 
ber at University of Texas is member 
of Austin City Council. 

“Texas’ first Negro mayor.” Ebony, 6: 
46-48, March 1951. Italy, Texas. 
THOMPSON, ROBERT AND CHARLES JUDAH. 
Arthur T. Hannett, governor of New 
Mexico. New Mexico University. De- 
partment of Government. Division of 
Research, Publication 26, Nov. 1950. 
Waone, Lester A. “Utah's rules of civil 
procedure.” State Government, 24: 36- 
39, Feb. 1951. 


HEALTH 

CALDWELL, Cuarces G. The Mutual Do- 
mestic Water Consumers Association 
rojects, as authorized in Chapter 206, 
ws of 1947, Chapter 79, Laws of 1949. 
New Mexico Health Officer, v. 17, No. 2, 

April 1949. 
O’Mara, Rocer. “Community's crusade 
against crutches.” Arizona Highways, 
27: 10-15, Feb. 1951. Square and Com- 
pass Crippled Children’s Clinic, Tucson. 


HISTORY 
ARCHAMBEAU, Ernest R. “The first Fed- 
eral census in the Panhandle.” Pan- 
handle Plains Historical Review, 23: 
23-132, 1950. 
Carro.., H. Bamtey. “Steward A. Miller 
and the Snively expedition of 1843.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 54: 
261-286, Jan. 1951. 
“Chronology of Fort Union.” El Palacio, 
58: 19-23, Jam. 1951. From a letter from 
General James McKinley to Senator Sam 
G. Bratton, dated Sept. 12, 1950. 
CouHeN, HENNIG, editor. “Seven patriotic 
poems from New Orleans re 
on the War for Texas Independence.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 54: 
337-343, Jan. 1951. 
Cotuins, HELEN FLetcHer. “The begin- 
ning of Holly.” The Colorado Magazine, 
28: 50-57, Jan. 1951. 
Dasss, Jack Autrey. “Additional notes 
on the Champ-d’Asile.” Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly, 54: 347-358, Jan. 
1951. 
Exuiotr, Russet R. “Labor troubles in 
the mining camp at Goldfield, Nevada, 
1906-1908.” Pacific, Historical Review 
19: 369-384, Nov. 1950. 
“Fort Garland—now a state historical 
monument.” The Colorado Magazine, 
28: 10-12, Jan. 1951. 
“‘Ghost Town Club’—unique organiza- 
tion of Colorado Springs.” The Colo- 
rado Magazine, 28: 68-69, Jan. 1951. 
Ha ey, J. Everts. “The great Comanche 
war trail.” Panhandle Plains Historical 
Review, 23: 11-21, 1950. 
Hersert, Noster. “Noblet Herbert to 
Mrs. John Augustine Washington, tran- 
scribed with introduction and notes by 
John A. Washington.” California His- 
torical Society. Quarterly, 29: 297-307, 
Dec. 1950. 
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HeYMAN, Max L, Jr. “On the Navaho 
trail: the campaign of 1860-61." New 
Mexico Historical Review, 26: 44-63, 
Jan. 1951. 

Huwnnicutt, HELEN M., editor. “Election 
of Alcaldes in San Fernando, 1750, 
translated and edited by Helen M. Hun- 
nicutt.” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 54: 333-336, Jan. 1951. 
McKrrrrick, Myrtte M. “Salvador 
Vallejo.” California Historical Society. 
Quarterly, 29: 309-331, Dec. 1950. 
MarHews, Cart F. “Rico, Colorado— 
once a roaring camp.” The Colorado 
Magazine 28: 37-49, Jan. 1951. 

Mattes, MerRIL J. “Joseph Rhodes and 
the California gold rush of 1850.” An- 
nals of Wyoming, 23: 52-71, Jan. 1951. 
“Notes and documents (relating to the 
capture of New Mexico by General 
Kearney) .” Submitted with critical com- 
ments by Max L. Moorhead. New Mex- 
ico Historical Review, 26: 68-82, Jan. 
1951. 

Sprinc, AcNes Wricut. “Powder River 
Live Stock Company.” The Colorado 
Magazine, 28: 32-36, Jan. 1951. 

State Historical Society of Colorado. 
“Revort of the President, Dr. James 
Grafton Rogers.” The Colorado Maga- 
zine, 28: 1-10, Jan. 1951. 

Taccart, Harotp F. “The election of 
1898 in California.” Pacific Historical 
Review, 19: 357-368, Nov. 1950. 
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TRESSMAN, Rutu. “Home on the range.” 
New Mexico Historical Review, 26: 1-17, 
Jan. 1951. 

Wacner, Henry R. “Albert Little Ban- 
croft, his card string of events and other 
documents.” California Historical So- 
ciety. Quarterly, 29: 357-367, Dec. 1950. 
Waconer, J. J. “The Gadsden purchase 
lands.” New Mexico Historical Review, 
26: 18-43, Jan. 1951. 

Watters, Pau H. “Secularization of the 
La Bahia missions.” Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, 54: 287-300, Jan. 1951. 
WESTERMEIER, CLIFFORD P, “Seventy-five 
years of rodeo in Colorado.” The Colo- 
rado Magazine, 28: 13-27, Jan. 1951. 
Winn, W. W. “California society, Sons 
of the American Revolution.” Califor- 
nia Historical Society. Quarterly, 29: 
289-295, Dec. 1950. 

Wricnrt, Cart C. “Reading interests in 
Texas from the 1830's to the Civil War.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 54: 
301-315, Jan. 1951. 

Wyttys, Rurus K. “Arizona and the 
Civil War.” Arizona Highways, 27: 34- 
39, Jan. 1951. Chapter from his Arizona, 
the history of a frontier state. 


ZoRNOW, WILLIAM FRANK. “Jeptha H. 
Wade in California, beginning the 
transcontinental telegraph.” California 
Historical Society. Quarterly, 29: 345- 
356, Dec. 1950. 
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country, and only a month ago an 
important oil was purchased by the 
Metropolitan. Not the least of his ac- 
complishments is the influence he has 
exerted—and still exerts—on count- 
less young painters who have studied 
with him through the many years he 
has lived in Taos. 

KENNETH ADAMS, in his salad days, 
was one of the roistering “young- 
sters” who studied with Dasburg in 
Taos. He is now solidly established 
as one of the important old-timers of 
the Taos Art Colony, although he has 
lived for some years now in Albu- 
querque, where he is associated with 
the University of New Mexico art de- 
partment. 

Spup Jonnson, having temporarily 
abandoned his magazine Laughing 
Horse, now edits a sort of bastard off- 
spring of that periodical called “The 
Horse Fly,” which currently appears 
weekly as a feature page in the Taos 
newspaper El Crepusculo. 

Laura GILPIN is one of the most 
important photographers of the 
southwestern scene. Her recent vol- 
umes, Yucatan and Rio Grande, have 
made her work even more widely 
known than formerly, although many 
of her photographs have appeared 
previously in other books about New 
and Old Mexico. 

Cart VAN VECHTEN, famous as a 
novelist in the twenties, has almost 
completely abandoned writing dur- 
ing the past several years, and has 
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made photography a hobby of signifi- 
cance. He is at present cataloguing 
and annotating his many collections, 
all of which are now housed in vari- 
ous universities. 

Joun CANbELARIO, who seems to 
live about half the time in Santa Fe, 
nevertheless has a house and studio 
in Taos. He is primarily a profession- 
al photographer, but during the past 
few years he has published some fine 
record albums, among them Poems 
by D. H. Lawrence Read by Frieda 
Lawrence, An Album of Indian 
Songs, and recently his most popular 
album, Tabu, a collection of Old 
Mexico orientales. 

Henry Prior CLarkK lives in Kan- 
sas City but has spent many recent 
summers in Taos, where he has be- 
come known as a photographer of 
great sensitivity and taste. Music is 
another of his “favorite sports” and 
his elaborate tape-recording and re- 
producing machines have definitely 
influenced and altered several Taos 
Valley living rooms.—S. J. 


RQGUEST ARTIST, X. IL 
lustrating both the Taos section and 
the rest of this issue of the Quarterly 
is our tenth guest artist, Oscar E. 
BERNINGHAUS. The essay on him tells 
about his early training, his attend- 
ance at the night classes of the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts, and the 
way in which he came to Taos. 

It is this latter fact which is of ulti- 
mate importance for all New Mexi- 
cans. But his paintings are widely 
scattered beyond the place of his res- 
idence. His murals are to be found in 
the public buildings of Jefferson City, 
Missouri; Fort Scott, Kansas; and 
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Phoenix, Arizona. His work appears 
in the permanent collections of mu- 
seums at St. Louis, Fort Worth, Erie, 
and San Antonio. Beginning with 
the Dolph Prize in 1907, the Bascom 
Prize in 1915, and the Brown Prize 
in 1917, his name appears consistent- 
ly among the winners of awards. Be- 
yond all this, as Mr. Wuerpel con- 
cludes, his message “will always have 
an honored place in the history of 
the Western scene and also in the de- 
velopment of American art.” 

Epmunp H. WUuERPEL, who con- 
tributes the critique of Mr. Berning- 
haus, was born in St. Louis, and as 
a boy migrated in covered wagon 
from Little Rock, then at the end 
of the railroad, to Coahuila, Mexico. 
He returned to St. Louis for his edu- 
cation, attended Harvard University, 
and studied at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris. From Paris he contrib- 
uted articles to the Nation, review- 
ing exhibits in France and through- 
out Europe; and he has frequently 
contributed to magazines, lectured, 
and published ever since. 

Dr. Wuerpel, who was granted the 
honorary degree of D.F.A. by Wash- 
ington University, was secretary of 
the international jury for the Chi- 
cago World Fair in 1894, and has 
served on many juries for succeeding 
world fairs in the United States. He 
was also director of the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts for many years. 

Now eighty-five, Dr. Wuerpel 
plans to round out his many years of 
distinguished service in the arts by 
completing an autobiography. He 
writes that he has been deeply affect- 
ed by the work, philosophy, and ethi- 
cal ideals of Albert Schweitzer. “The 
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outcome of modern ideas as they af- 
fect painting, sculpture, music, the 
drama, and literature—in fact Life— 
is of paramount interest to me.” 


RD “KENNETH PATCH- 
EN’S PROSE WORKS.” At 
least from his undergraduate years at 
the University of New Mexico, Hucu 
McGovern has been an intense and 
devoted reader of Kenneth Patchen. 
Mr. McGovern was graduated from 
this University in 1949, and a year 
later received his M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of Denver, where he also 
taught. He is now at work on a novel 
concerned with Charlotte Corday. 
“Corday is less divine than Joan of 
Arc, but more human,” he says. 
“What she does she does for purely 
inteilectual reasons. There's good 
material in her, and I'd like to write 
a play on her also.” 

Mr. McGovern has contributed be- 
fore to the Quarterly with a poem 
on Charlotte Corday (Spring, 1949) 
and an article on Thomas Wolfe 
(Summer, 1947). The latter incident- 
ally will be reprinted in a symposium 
to be published this year. He has also 
written for such magazines as Story, 
the University of Kansas City Re- 
view, Common Ground, Interim, and 
New Signatures. He has reviewed 
books for The Bridge, the New York 
Times, and the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 


RDPOET SIGNATURE, 
I X. Exactly a year ago “Two 
Poems” by Lorine NIEDECKER ap- 
peared in the Quarterly. Now we 
welcome her again as the author of 
a larger group of selections. Miss Nie- 
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decker has published poems since 
1933 in magazines and collections, 
and her book New Goose was 
brought out by Decker in 1946. She 
is a native and resident of Wisconsin. 


2Q9NMQ POETRY SELEC 
TIONS. Assistant Professor in 
charge of creative writing at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, JosepH LaNc- 
LAND has been publishing poems 
since 1939 in both little and larger 
magazines. Most recently, a poem has 
been scheduled for publication in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Of his present 
poem in NMQ, Mr. Langland writes 
that it is one of a series on Bruegel 
landscapes. “The poem enters the 
landscape descriptively, then moves 
toward its own independent state- 
ment—that is the central intention. 
The movement and the cadence of 
the lines are supposed to reflect the 
movement and the flow of the pic- 
ture. Though this last may fail, at 
least the effort is a productive one.” 

AvELE Levi, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been a so- 
cial service worker in the Public Wel- 
fare Department of San Francisco 
since 1943. From the fall of 1947 to 
the spring of 1949 she was a member 
of the Activists, a group of poets in 
Berkeley whose work and theory has 
most recently been made available in 
the May issue of Poetry. In addition 
to “Summer News,” which appears 
in Poetry, Miss Levi has published in 
the Quarterly Review of Literature, 
the Pacific Spectator, Berkeley, and 
Contour. In 1948 she received hon- 
orable mention for the James D. Phe- 
lan award in poetry. 

Louis ZuKoFsky, author of “Perch 
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Less,” published poems in the NMQ, 
Summer, 1950, where a full listing of 
his books appears. Mr. Zukofsky has 
taught at Wisconsin, and Colgate, 
and is now Assistant Professor of 
English at the Polytechnic Institute 
of Brooklyn. In the 1930's he edited 
the “Objectivists” issue of Poetry and 
An “Objectivists’ Anthology. 

Two poems by KENNETH EISLER 
appeared in the preceding issue of 
the Quarterly, in which a biograph- 
ical notice was also printed. Another 
poem by Mr. Eisler is scheduled to be 
published soon in Poetry. 

There is also a biographical notice 
of WiLL1AM StaFForp in the preced- 
ing issue of the Quarterly, along 
with his poem “Recall.” Of the pres- 
ent poem Mr. Stafford writes, “I see— 
or think I see—that ‘Before the Big 
Storm’ comes from the dustbowl ex- 
perience. .. . In writing a poem,” he 
continues, ‘I challenge some passing 
experience and make it stand and de- 
liver; hold it still, examine it. If you 
know enough, everything portends.” 

Byron Vazakas was the author of 
“Poet Signature, IV,” in NMQ, 
Spring, 1950. In 1946 Macmillan 
published his poems under the title 
Transfigured Night. Poems by him 
appear frequently in many maga- 
zines. 


299s T ORY. Author of several 
books of poetry, with “Golden Girl” 
ALAN SWALLow publishes his first 
short story since 1941. Mr. Swallow 
teaches creative writing and contem- 
porary literature at the University of 
Denver, where he is also director of 
the university press. 

Mr. Swallow has edited a number 
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of collections (among them the series 
American Writing and New Signa- 
tures) and has written many critical 
essays for literary journals. From 
1942 to 1947 he was Poetry Editor of 
the NMQ. His most recent contribu- 
tion to the Quarterly was his poem 
“For My Daughter, Aged 5” in the 
Winter, 1949-1950, issue. 


BOOKS AND COM. 
M EN T. A frequent contributor 
to the NMQ, which has published 
two stories, a poem, and several re- 
views of his, E. W. Tepock, JRr., has 
taught at the University of New Mex- 
ico since 1944. He received his A.B. 
and M.A. from the University of Mis- 
souri, and his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Grant- 
ed a Rockefeller fellowship in 1944 
to study the Lawrence manuscripts, 
he later published The Frieda Law- 
rence Collection of D. H. Lawrence 
Manuscripts: A Descriptive Bibliog- 
raphy. He is completing a book on 
Lawrence in America at present, and 
with William P. Albrecht is begin- 
ning a study of the war novel since 
Stephen Crane. 

Freperick O'Hara, a resident of 
New Mexico since 1941, was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts School 
of Art and the School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. One-man shows 
of his paintings have been held 
throughout the country, and many 
permanent collections display his 
work. Further biographical details 
may be properly delayed until the 
Autumn issue of the Quarterly, of 
which he will be the guest artist. 

A member of the Department of 
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Dramatic Art at the University of 
New Mexico since 1946, James H. 
MILLER was previously associated 
with several summer theaters, a bal- 
let company, and the Goodman The- 
ater at Chicago. He is chairman of 
the Technical Developments Project 
of the American Educational Thea- 
tre Association and a member of its 
Audio-Visual Committee. Articles by 
Mr. Miller on stage photography 
have appeared in the Educational 
Theatre Journal and Players Maga- 
zine. When he generalizes that “the 
real philosopher is the working phi- 
losopher,” he could happily speak 
for himself. 

Epwarp G. LuEpERs is now a mem- 
ber of the Department of English at 
the University of New Mexico, hav- 
ing been associated with the depart- 
ment as graduate student and teach- 
ing assistant since 1948. Last autumn 
Mr. Lueders published an article on 
the Melville-Hawthorne friendship 
in the Western Humanities Review, 
and at present he is working upon a 
dissertation entitled “Carl Van Vech- 
ten: Literature, Society, and the 
Arts.” 

“A Guide to the Literature of the 
Southwest” is compiled each quarter 
by GeNevieve PorTERFIELD, Refer- 
ence Librarian, University of New 
Mexico. 


RA SOUTHWESTERN 
NEWCOMER. The Summer, 
1951, issue of Taos: A De Luxe Mag- 
azine of the Arts is volume one, num- 
ber one, of this new periodical. Edit- 
ed by Judson Crews, and published 
by the Motive Press at Taos, the reg- 
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ular edition is limited to one hun- 
dred copies and the special edition 
to twenty-five. About six poets, and 
six essayists, and a dozen artists con- 
tribute. The format is that of a large 
portfolio, with plates mounted on 
unbound leaves of various colors. 

Taos, according to its editor, “will 
make no attempt at a literal inter- 
pretation of a locality. It will proceed 
by myth and metaphor through mask 
and ritual.” It is good to see this new 
magazine in our state, and we wish it 
the successful career of which its first 
number gives promise. 

Contributors to the first issue are 
Wendell Anderson, Kenneth Law- 
rence Beaudoin, Judson Crews, Scott 
Greer, Pauline Hodge, Spud John- 
son, Mason Jordan Mason, Mabel 
Dodge Luhan, Frank Waters, Tom 
Benrimo, Jack Berkman, Dorothy 
Brett, Victor Higgins, Allan Ken- 
ward, Sylvi Edith Mackey, Beatrice 
Mandelman, John McKinney, Louis 
Ribak, Alfred Rogoway, Martin Shaf- 
fer, Rebecca Salsbury James, Henry 
Miller, Pearl Bond, Herbert Shaw, 
Stanley William Hayter, and Mil- 
dred Tolbert. The designer of typog- 
raphy is Pat Cruz. 


BNEW MEXICO AND 
THE ARTS. Among summer ex- 
hibits is ‘““New Mexico Artists: An 
Exhibition,” at the Museum of New 
Mexico in Santa Fe. One painting by 
each of twenty-seven artists will be 
on display through July. Painters 
from Taos among the twenty-seven 
are Thomas D. Benrimo, Dorothy E. 
Brett, Howard Cook, Andrew Das- 
burg, Leo Garel, Alfred Rogoway. 
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Santa Fe artists are Charles Barrows, 
Betty Binkley, John C. Dorman, 
Louie Ewing, Karl Larsson, Harlan 
Lizer, Bernique Longley, Alfred Mo- 
rang, James Wing, and Birge Young. 
From Albuquerque are Jack Garver, 
Lez L. Haas, Walter Hook, Frederick 
O'Hara, Howard B. Schleeter, and 
John Tatschl. Other New Mexico 
communities represented are Carls- 
bad by Roderick Mead, Las Cruces 
by Kenneth R. Barrick, Las Vegas by 
Elmer Schooley, and Silver City by 
Francis McCray. 


THE QUARTERLY 
ELSEWHERE. A staff writer 
of Insula, in the November 15, 1950, 
issue of this most lively and modern 
literary review of Spain, refers to the 
problem of the European literary 
critic and then concludes with a para- 
graph upon the United States that 
should not be forgotten in moments 
of discouragement. “There are some 
seventeen hundred universities and 
about three thousand Romance lan- 
guage professors in the United 
States,” he writes; “that is to say, a 
number of jobs and a potential audi- 
ence. There are also means of reach- 
ing that audience, for many of those 
universities publish reviews which ac- 
cept and feature articles of criticism. 
Some of the most important Ameri- 
can literary reviews are precisely 
those supported by centers of higher 
learning, such as Yale, New Mexico, 
Virginia, and the like. . . . The flow- 
ering of literary criticism in the west- 
ern hemisphere is accompanied by a 
magnificent endowment of books, re- 


views, and materials of all kinds 
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made available to the studious in the 
North American research centers 
where scholars find support for de- 
voting themselves entirely to the 
tasks that matter to them most.” 

The Quarterly is thankful to 
Harold U. Ribalow, Managing Edi- 
tor of the Congress Weekly of New 
York, published by the American 
Jewish Congress, for two articles 
which appeared on November 10 
and November 17 in his section “The 
Sport Whirl.” These articles are a 
commentary, with extensive quota- 
tions, on Milton Hindus’ article 
“Chess” which appeared in our Au- 
tumn, 1950, issue. 

“Prof. Hindus’s piece in the au- 
tumn 1950 issue of ‘New Mexico 
Quarterly’ is as good as the best,” 
writes Mr. Ribalow, and again: 
“Those who enjoy chess and like to 
read about it, should pick up the 
Hindus article. It is a memorable 
piece.” 

In a letter to Mr. Hindus, Mr. Rib- 
alow says: “Will Maslow, head of the 
Commission on Law and Social Ac- 
tion of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, asked me for your article after 
he saw my column. Upon reading it 
he said, “That was one of the most 
delightful pieces I ever read on chess. 
How did you happen to see it?’ So 
you see, even a little magazine gets 
around.” 

In its April issue, number ten, 
Wake: The Creative Magazine is re- 
printing Kenneth Lash’s essay “A Re- 
sult of the New Criticism,” which 
first appeared in the NMQ, Winter, 
1950-1951. The article has caused 
wide interest, and readers of the 
Quarterly who missed it should turn 
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to their back files or to the current 
issue of Wake. 


BOTHREE FROM EU- 
R OP E. Of the many periodicals 
that cross our desk, three from Eu- 
rope call for particular notice this 
quarter. Envoy, published at 39 Graf- 
ton Street, Dublin, Ireland, devoted 
its April issue entirely to James 
Joyce. It is the first symposium on 
Joyce that consists exclusively of con- 
tributions by this great Irish writer's 
countrymen. 

Published twice a year in Rome, 
Botteghe Oscure presents writers 
from many countries. Paul Valéry, 
Jean Paulhan, René Char, Carlo Le- 
vi, Ignazio Silone, Eugenio Montale, 
W. H. Auden, Walter de la Mare, 
William Carlos Williams, Edith Sit- 
well, E. E. Cummings, Dylan Thom- 
as, and Tennessee Williams are 
among those who have appeared in 
its pages. The present issue, the sixth, 
has contributions from nearly forty 
authors. Its editor is Marguerite Cae- 
tani. 

Essays in Criticism, a British pub- 
lication now in its second issue, is 
distributed in this country by the 
Michigan State College Press at East 
Lansing. The name indicates its al- 
legiance to “Matthew Arnold's at- 
tempt to build a bridge between lit- 
erary criticism and literary scholar- 
ship.” Its general editor, F. W. Bate- 
son, of Corpus Christi College, be- 
lieves that it is perhaps the first Eng- 
lish or American journal with schol- 
arly pretensions to be entirely devot- 
ed to literary criticism. In its pages 
appear essays by such scholar-critics 
as T. S. Eliot, Montgomery Belgion, 
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Geoffrey Tillotson, W. H. Auden, 
and Cleanth Brooks. 


206 THE PATCHEN FUND. 
Readers of Mr. McGovern’s essay in 
this issue should be reminded of the 
effort of Kenneth Patchen’s friends to 
secure a fund sufficiently large to 
provide hospitalization and _ treat- 
ment for Mr. Patchen, who has been 
crippled many years from rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Participating in the 
campaign are such writers as Auden, 
Cummings, the Sitwells, and W. C. 
Williams. Contributions should be 
sent to the treasurer of the Patchen 
Fund, Julien Cornell, Central Valley, 
New York. 


BBoKINAWA IN NEW 
M EX ICO. In May the University 
of New Mexico Press published a 
booklet of sketches written by stu- 
dents from the Ryukyu Islands, who 
this year have been studying at the 
University under the authority of the 
Department of the Army and under 
sponsorship of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. Edited by the 
students’ teachers in English, Jane 
Kluckhohn and Edward G. Lueders, 
Through Okinawan Eyes will delight 
readers with its precipient observa- 
tions and sensitive writing. The edi- 
tors rightly say that the little volume, 
“in addition to providing a rather 
special sort of reading pleasure, has 
the broad appeal and importance of 
a fresh perspective of two cultures.” 
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WA WREATH AND A 
CU RSE. For his novel A Wreath 
and a Curse, Donald Wetzel received 
the first certificate of honorable men- 
tion in the Friends of American 
Writers Award of last March. They 
cite his novel, which was issued by 
Crown Publishers in 1950, as a “nar- 
rative, simply and realistically told,” 
that has “unmistakable allegorical 
implications.” Mr. Wetzel briefly at- 
tended the University of New Mex- 
ico in 1947, and is now a resident 
of Santa Fe. 


BDoPPORTUNITY FEL- 
LOWSHIPS. Annually the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation awards 
fellowships to American citizens of 
exceptional promise who because of 
arbitrary barriers have not had the 
fullest opportunities to develop their 
abilities. The grants, which range 
from one to three thousand dollars, 
this year went to fifty-three fellows in 
twenty-two fields. Residents of New 
Mexico who won 1951 awards are 
José Antonio Aguilar, of Raton, to 
continue medical studies; John Rain- 
er, of Taos, to study social and politi- 
cal organizations in fields allied to 
that of the American Indians; Maria 
Soto, of Las Cruces, to pursue gradu- 
ate study in nursing; and Delfino 
Varelo, of Pecos, to continue gradu- 
ate study in social work. Six other fel- 
lows are from states bordering upon 
New Mexico. 








A SOLDIER'S STORY by General Omar N. Bradley 


The long-awaited “command post” story of dex. “The best military memoir yet written 
war in the field, by the beloved “GI's Gen- of World War II.”—John P. Marquand. $5. 
eral.” 640 pages; illustrated with 55 maps Limited Edition, Numbered and Auto- 
and 16 pages of photographs; portrait fron- graphed, $25. 

tispiece, pictograph charts, glossary, and in- 


THE WILDEST OF THE WEST by Forbes Parkhill 


A wide-open, lusty account—much of it covers the ground so thoroughly that no 
never in print before—of certain famous other of the kind will ever be necessary. It 
and infamous ladies and gentlemen in and _ will take its place among the MUST Ameri- 
around Denver's tenderloin during the cana of the West.”—William MacLeod 
Gold Rush Nineties, told by an expert.“A Raine. Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 
book that had to be written some day; it 


A GUIDE TO CREATIVE WRITING by Roger Garrison 


This new, fact-packed handbook for writ- for writers that is down-to-earth, construc- 
ers contains an invaluable “correspondence _ tive, and in-structive.”—Writer’s Newsletter. 
course” all in one volume. “At last,a book Reading list and index. $2.95 


A GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE by Jean Gottman 


This fascinating, completely up-to-date cial advancement, culture, etc. Profusely il- 
volume covers each country individually lustrated with decorative drawings, over 
and as part of its region, with emphasis on _100 clear maps, over 200 large photographs. 


topography, industry, politics, climate, so- 698 pages. Reading list and index. $6.75 


THE FRESH AND OPEN SKY by Richard Sullivan 


Nineteen memorable and entertaining sto- that has a deep understanding of stumblin 
ries by a gifted novelist and teacher of liter- humanity... ‘The kind of book that is | 
ature and creative writing. “A tender book to have about the house.”—Boston Herald. 


$3 


OUT OF MY LIFE AND THOUGHT a. autobiography 
by Albert Schweitzer 


This vigorous, inspiring life story of one of | phy as any ever published. Translated by 
the world's greatest and most unusual men C. T. Campion. With a postscript (1939- 
is probably as extraordinary an autobiogra- 1949) by Everett Skillings. 3.50 


THE UMTED STATES AS A WORLD POWER 


A Diplomatic History, 1900-1950 by Samuel Flagg Bemis 


Professor Bemis, two-time Pulitzer Prize bellion to the Korean War. Pictorial dia- 
winner and author of Diplomatic History grams and tables, 14 maps, photographic 
of the U.S., reviews the political rise and _ frontispiece, index. Over 500 pages. $5 
progress of our nation, from the Boxer Re- 
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